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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
TURKEY—PART 7 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 


WK 1011/1 No. 1 

TURKEY: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1952 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 19th January) 


(No. 9. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 9th January, 1953. 

I have the honour to transmit to you the 
annual report on Turkey for 1952. 1 am 

indebted for its preparation to the commer¬ 
cial counsellor and to the Chancery staff, 
particularly Mr. G. G. Arthur, first secre¬ 
tary. 

2. Turkey had a successful year. Her 
economy, though not too well balanced, was 
booming and production showed an all¬ 
round increase. Internally party feeling was 
at times strong and even bitter—partly 
because there has been no fundamental 
difference on policy between the parties— 
but the Government remained securely 
based on the support of the electorate. 
Externally Turkey became an enthusiastic 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation and tended to play an in¬ 
creasingly positive role in the affairs of the 
Balkans and the Middle East. Happily the 
year saw the return of Anglo-Turkish rela¬ 
tions to calmer waters. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


Enclosure in No. 1 

Internal Affairs 

Throughout the year the Prime Minister, 
M. Adnan Menderes, apparently with the 
full support of the President of the Repub¬ 
lic, dominated the Turkish political scene, 
and most public issues centred around his 
person. Capable, shrewd and confident, he 
had no serious rival within the Democrat 
Party. Vain and impatient alike of consul¬ 
tation and criticism, he concentrated power 
in his own hands, manipulating his Cabinet 
with complete assurance and scorning to 
take counsel with his colleagues and with 
the parliamentary following on which his 
position depends. With his skill in debate 
and his command of irony and invective, he 
never failed to silence those of his followers 


who stood out against his growing authori¬ 
tarianism. Those who suffered under his 
ridicule may have nourished resentment, but 
tnere was no sign of their combining to 
challenge his supremacy. 

2. Tne Prime Minister’s impatience of 
criticism and desire to monopolise authority 
had their parallel in the attitude of the 
Government and the leaders of the Demo¬ 
crat Party towards the Opposition. Until 
the middle of December the two main 
parties were involved in a vicious circle of 
increasingly violent and destructive con¬ 
troversy which centred not round points ot 
policy, but on the proper functions and 
behaviour of Government and Opposition in 
relation to each other. A deeper bitterness 
began to divide the parties in June, when 
the Judicial Commission of the Assembly 
approved the draft of a Bill to compel the 
People’s Republican Party to repay to the 
Treasury all the money they had received 
for the upkeep of the “Halkevis (peoples 
houses) and spent for party purposes during 
the single-party regime. After that, the 
P.R.P. unremittingly accused the Govern¬ 
ment, and particularly the Prime Minister, 
of plotting to annihilate their party and thus 
kill all effective opposition; and Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen, led by the Prime Minister, 
replied with threats of repression which, 
taken at their face value, could only serve 
to substantiate the Opposition’s charges. 
Fortunately, these violent exchanges did not 
affect the administration of the country nor 
did they rouse the sober peasantry and 
townsfolk of Turkey: the only incident was 
a clash between Republicans and Democrats 
in Balikesir early in October, during a 
speech-making tour of ex-President Inonii. 
Nevertheless, an atmosphere of political 
insecurity prevailed, and there seemed a 
danger that the Government might drift 
towards dictatorship and endanger the 
nascent democracy of Turkey. The 
moderates of both sides were therefore 
relieved when in December the Prime 
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Minister, suddenly changing his tactics, 
eased the tension (and incidentally stole 
much of his critics’ thunder) by reasoning 
sweetly with the Opposition and reassuring 
them that he would respect their legitimate 
rights. 

3. The leaders of the People's Republican 
Party received the Prime Minister’s concilia¬ 
tory gesture with caution, and at the end of 
the year they were waiting for concrete evi¬ 
dence of his change of heart. The party 
itself was in no state to present a serious 
challenge to the Government. In the spring 
it narrowly escaped division into conserva¬ 
tive and liberal wings; and though an open 
breach was averted, the party lacked effec¬ 
tive direction throughout and failed to work 
out a definite programme. The National 
Party, too, suffered from internal schism; 
and there is no evidence that the Peasant 
Party, which was founded in May by dissi¬ 
dent Democrat Deputies, drew off any con¬ 
siderable support either from Democrats or 
Republicans. The relative voting strength 
in the country of the Government and the 
Opposition parties probably changed little 
during the year. 

4. Beneath the troubled surface of party 
polemic, the Government continued to 
pursue their policy of cautious liberalism. 
As in their two previous years of office, they 
introduced no important legislation. Most 
of the measures which they promised before 
their election and in the first flush of victory 
remained promises : a new Forestry Law, 
the right to strike, the repeal of “ anti¬ 
democratic ” laws, a new Constitution, a 
Bill to reduce the irksome burden of the 
prohibited areas—all these were mentioned 
as though they were still part of the 
Government’s programme, but there was 
no sign of their submission to the Assembly. 
The framework of government, which they 
had inherited from their predecessors, lost 
little of its rigidity; but a more liberal spirit 
continued to inform the Democrat Admin¬ 
istration. It was as if the windows were 
left open, although nothing was done to 
enlarge them. Thanks to good harvests, 
the effects of American aid, and the high 
prices paid by the Government for agricul¬ 
tural produce, the peasantry of Turkey be¬ 
came more prosperous than ever before, 
and the restraints upon their freedom were 
probably fewer than at any time in the 
history of modern Turkey. In spite of all 
Opposition allegations, the Democrats 
could justifiably claim that the mass of the 
people were content. 


5. The most striking evidence of the 
liberal policy of the Government was the 
revival of religious observance. The pro¬ 
fession and practice of the Moslem faith, 
driven underground by the anti-religious 
bias of the conception of laicism which the 
previous regime had inherited from Atatiirk, 
emerged again during 1952 as people be¬ 
came convinced of the tolerance of the 
Democrat Government. New mosques 
were built, old shrines repaired, and places 
of pilgrimage openly frequented. The 
leaders of the Democrat Party, viewing 
Islam as a personal faith with no effect on 
thinking outside the field of religion and 
ethics, set themselves a new ideal of laicism, 
whereby religion should be guarded against 
all interference provided it laid no claim to 
power in the State. Any such pretension 
they, no less than their predecessors, were 
determined to crush, as they showed by their 
prompt and firm action against the reaction¬ 
ary group responsible for an attempt on the 
life of M. Yalman, one of Turkey’s leading 
editors, at the end of November. 

6. The Government continued to take 
effective action in the rare cases of Com¬ 
munist activities which came to light. The 
Socialist Party, which had been refounded 
in 1950 but which had attracted little popu¬ 
lar support, was dissolved in June and its 
leaders sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
for engaging in subversive propaganda. 
At the same time, the legitimate claims of 
the workers met with a cautious sympathy. 
Although the promised right to strike was 
again conveniently forgotten, a few minor 
welfare measures were passed; and in 
September, with Government encourage¬ 
ment, the first congress of Turkish trades 
unions met in Izmir and set up a con¬ 
federation of labour. It was clear from the 
beginning that the Government intended to 
keep a close watch on the confederation and 
protect it from subversive influences. 


Foreign Affairs 

7. Turkey’s sense of her growing inter¬ 
national importance and her desire for close 
military collaboration with her neighbours 
and allies of the free world set the pattern 
of her foreign relations during 1952. Dis¬ 
carding the suspicions which had inhibited 
their predecessors, the Turkish Government 
continued to pursue an active foreign policy, 
and by the end of the year they could boast 
the achievement of several long-cherished 
aims. 
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8. On 16th February Turkey was for¬ 
mally invited to become a signatory to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The Turks saw in 
this success the confirmation of their status 
as a European nation. They had previously 
made it clear that they did not iegard asso¬ 
ciation with the proposed arrangements for 
Middle East Defence as a satisfactory 
alternative to joining S.H.A.P.E., and that 
nothing less than full integration into the 
European Command, under the same con¬ 
ditions as other signatories of the treaty, 
would be acceptable to them. They were 
therefore delighted when it was announced 
on 25th February that the North Atlantic 
Council, meeting in Lisbon, had agreed that 
Turkey’s land and air forces would be placed 
under Admiral Carney’s South European 
Command. But they still had one reserve: 
they were reluctant to place their land forces 
under the command of an Italian general. 
Again matters were arranged to their satis¬ 
faction, for in July General Ridgway 
announced the formation of a South- 
Eastern sector of the South European 
Command; and in September a United 
States officer, General Wyman, established 
the headquarters of this sector in Izmir. In 
November Turkish forces were able to take 
part in their first N.A.T.O. exercise, 
“ Operation Longstep.” 

9. Maintaining the position on which 
they had taken their stand during 1951, the 
Turkish Government showed their willing¬ 
ness to discuss arrangements for the defence 
of the Middle East as soon as their claims 
for inclusion in the European Command of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation had 
been satisfied. Their initial approach to 
the problem of Middle East defence was, 
however, very cautious, partly on account of 
their reluctance to involve themselves in 
policies which they felt would earn them 
unpopularity, but little else, in the Arab 
States, and partly perhaps through a linger¬ 
ing distrust of the motives of Her Majesty’s 
Government in urging a Middle East De¬ 
fence Organisation, and a lack of faith in 
Britain’s power to defend the Middle East 
in the circumstances then obtaining. At 
any rate, their first ideas placed undue 
emphasis on the need for careful prepara¬ 
tion to determine the “juridical, political 
and military foundations ” on which the 
proposed organisation should be based. 
Gradually, however, their ideas seemed to 
become more flexible; and in their reply to 
the United Kingdom memorandum on the 
establishment of a Middle East Defence 
Organisation, which was handed to them in 


August, they repeated their ideal preference 
for firmer juridical and political foundations 
but endorsed most of the United Kingdom 
proposals and reaffirmed their willingness to 
be co-sponsors of the organisation. At the 
same time they supported the United States 
view that the Arab States should be brought 
into the discussions at an early stage and 
not be invited to join an organisation which 
had already been brought into being. 
Finally, during their visit to London in 
October, the Turkish Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs reached com¬ 
plete agreement with Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment on the preliminary procedure for the 
establishment of the organisation, and 
volunteered to take the initiative in sound¬ 
ing the Arab States about participation in 
it. Their original idea was to approach 
Iraq first; but they later realised that con¬ 
ditions in Iraq did not favour such an 
approach, and by the end of the year they 
had reverted to their former view that the 
key to Arab participation was Egypt. 

10. As they turned their attention to 
Middle East defence, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment and public became more interested in 
Middle Eastern affairs generally. They 
watched events in Persia and Egypt with 
anxiety. They recognised the rights of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Persia and 
condemned Dr. Musaddiq’s intransigence 
and his alliance with reactionaries; at the 
same time they were inclined to regard his 
regime as the only alternative to com¬ 
munism, but confessed their despair of 
finding a way out of the existing deadlock. 
In General Neguib they tried to discern an 
Egyptian Atatiirk, and hoped that he would 
give Egypt a stable Administration at last. 
Apart from general bids for Arab friend¬ 
ship, their own approach to Middle Eastern 
problems was uncertain, in spite of their 
claims to psychological understanding of 
their former subjects; and towards the end 
of the year a new current of appeasement 
springing most probably from perplexity, 
could be detected in their thinking on Arab 
affairs. 

11. Turkey’s accession to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation and her asso¬ 
ciation with Greece in the new command 
arrangements also stimulated the interest of 
the Turkish Government in the defence of 
the Balkans. Their anxiety to defend 
Thrace, which had been encouraged in the 
spring by no less an authority than Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, further increased 
their desire for closer relations with Greece 
and Yugoslavia. Both Turks and Greeks 
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made determined efforts to overcome the 
animosities which had formerly divided 
them. M. Venizeios came to Turkey in 
February, and the King and Queen of the 
Hellenes paid a State visit in June: the 
Turkish Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs were in Athens in April and 
the President of the Republic returned the 
Royal visit in November. All these visits 
were accompanied by expressions of good¬ 
will, and all received the maximum publicity 
in Turkey. A Turkish-Greek mixed com¬ 
mission, which was set up as a sequel to the 
visit of M. Venizeios, made some progress 
on a number of small but irritating prob¬ 
lems outstanding between the two countries. 
Military talks were held, and the Turks and 
Greeks carried out joint naval exercises in 
the /Fgean. Occasional outbursts of irri¬ 
tation in the Turkish press showed that 
beneath the pomp of State occasions and 
the flowers of propaganda the Turks still 
retained much of their mistrust and sus¬ 
picion of the Greeks: but on the whole the 
Turkish Government were remarkably 
successful in playing down the points of 
difference between the two peoples. 

12. Contacts with Yugoslavia developed 
quickly after June, when both the Turkish 
Foreign Minister and the Yugoslav Ambas¬ 
sador in Ankara emphasised the bonds of 
sympathy and common interest between the 
two countries. During the next six months 
military, press and civic delegations ex¬ 
changed visits, a Turkish parliamentary 
delegation was invited to Yugoslavia, and 
both Marshal Tito and Turkish statesmen 
made flattering references to the value and 
necessity of military co-operation in the 
face of a common danger. The Turkish 
Government, encouraged by the success of 
the parallel Greco-Yugoslav exchanges and 
by the Secretary of State’s visit to Marshal 
Tito, cultivated their new friends with 
enthusiasm and laid the foundations for 
more detailed military conversations on 
Balkan defence. 

13. Turkey’s inclusion in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, her sponsor¬ 
ship of the Middle East Defence Organisa¬ 
tion, and her efforts to promote Balkan 
defence did not escape the notice of her 
Communist neighbours. Early in the year 
both Soviet Russia and Bulgaria protested 
against her subservience to the aggressive 
designs of Anglo-American imperialism; 
and during the following months Soviet 
policy towards Turkey was marked by 
sporadic outbursts of abusive propaganda. 


The frontier with Bulgaria remained closed 
and fairly quiet throughout the year. 

14. At the beginning of 1952 Anglo- 
durkish relations were marred by a 
lingering Turkish suspicion that Her 
Majesty’s Government, for reasons of self- 
interest, were scheming to exclude Turkey 
from S.H.A.P.E. and lure her into some 
inferior arrangement. All such suspicions 
were dispelled during the year, and the con¬ 
versations which were held with the Turkish 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister during 
their successful official visit to London in 
October revealed a large measure of agree¬ 
ment between tne two Governments over 
the whole field of international relations. 
At the close of the year, the only sources of 
friction that remained were economic in 
origin—the Turks’ continued default on the 
Armaments Credits and their resistance to 
a negotiated settlement of these debts; and 
Turkey’s heavy adverse balance of trade 
with the United Kingdom, of which the Tur¬ 
kish Government and press seemed deter¬ 
mined to make a political issue. 

15. Turkey remained in Washington’s 
good graces, and as the modernisation of her 
economy and her armed forces progressed 
under American auspices, so the growing 
influence of the United States was felt 
throughout Turkish life. An endless pro¬ 
cession of important American visitors 
called at Ankara and departed with extrava¬ 
gant praises of the virtues of their hosts. 
In foreign affairs the Turkish Government 
conformed generally to the State Depart¬ 
ment line. French influence, on the other 
hand, probably weakened; misgivings about 
the French defence effort and disapproval of 
French policy in North Africa found fre¬ 
quent expression. The German Federal 
Republic reopened its Ankara Embassy 
during the summer; and the Germans, 
always popular in Turkey, continued to 
regain some of their former influence, 
especially in the commercial field. 

Economic Affairs 

16. Agricultural production continued to 
show to an increasing extent the results of 
the heavy investment programme of the last 
three years. Cotton, which had displaced 
the long-established tobacco and dried fruits 
as Turkey’s chief export crop in 1951, had 
in turn to yield pride of place to cereals. 
About H million tons of grain, including 
over I million tons of wheat, became avail¬ 
able for export. Other important crops 
such as tobacco, raisins, oil seeds, nuts, 
pulses and olives, also did well. While these 
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results must be ascribed partly to favour¬ 
able weather, much of the increase in pro¬ 
duction was due to mechanisation and better 
techniques, including improved seed and 
greater use of fertilisers. 

17. While reports spoke of increased 
production in sugar, textiles and cement, 
industry appeared to be making only slow 
advances compared with the rapid rate of 
progress in agriculture. However, mineral 
production, particularly of chrome, man¬ 
ganese and copper, showed considerable 
expansion, and the completion of the power 
transmission line from (,’atalagzi to the 
Istanbul area must give a considerable 
stimulus to local industry in 1953. Recent 
investments should also begin to have 
their effect. By November the Industrial 
Development Bank had granted credits 
totalling £T. 69 million to 136 industrial 
enterprises, and the latter were required by 
the bank to invest £T. 73 million from their 
own resources. On the other hand, very 
little was heard of the foreign investments 
which it had been hoped would follow from 
the law for their encouragement passed in 
1951, and it was becoming generally 
realised that this law did not go far enough 
to meet the reasonable requirements of 
foreign capital. The Government an¬ 
nounced their intention of seeking the active 
co-operation of foreign capital and tech¬ 
nical knowledge in the development of 
Turkey's oil resources, but at the end of the 
year they were still formulating the “ mini¬ 
mum conditions ” on which foreign capital 
would be welcomed, thus indicating that old 
misgivings and hesitancies had not been 
entirely overcome. 

18. It was disappointing that the advance 
in agricultural production was not accom¬ 
panied by similar success in disposing of 
exportable surpluses. Those responsible for 
finding customers for Turkey’s products, 
notably the Toprak Office (the official 
agency responsible for buying and selling 
agricultural produce), showed that they had 
not yet fully grasped the requirements of 
Turkey's new economic status as a seller in 
the tough arena of the world market. They 
were reluctant to have resort to foreign 
intermediaries and, being accustomed to 
negotiating on a small scale, remained in¬ 
clined to pursue the bargaining methods of 
the bazaar without realising how inadequate 
these were to the disposal of large quantities 
of grain. Yet the urgent need for foreign 
exchange and growing difficulties of storage 
finally had their effect, and towards the end 
of the year the Government began to pay 


lip-service at least to the principle of offering 
Turkish products at world market prices. 

19. The slowness in selling the produce 
available for export adversely affected the 
balance of trade, not only directly by failing 
to bring in foreign exchange, but also in¬ 
directly because the resulting deficit led to 
rumours of impending restrictions on im¬ 
ports which, in turn, encouraged over¬ 
buying by importers. Tne advisability of 
some more effective control of imports 
became clear early in the year, but the 
Government seemed to have no policy other 
than to maintain the “ liberalised list ” 
(which had been instituted in accordance 
with the country’s obligation to the Euro¬ 
pean Payments Union) at whatever the cost, 
in the hope that production would be stimu¬ 
lated (by the import of capital goods), that 
inflation would be held in check (by the 
availability of goods to absorb consumer 
demand), and that expanding exports would 
eventually catch up with imports and bring 
Turkey’s trade into balance. However, 
exports lagged behind imports, which in¬ 
creased rapidly month by month. This led 
to the exhaustion of Turkey’s initial credit 
and quota facilities in the European Pay¬ 
ments Union; and when, in the summer, the 
Mutual Security Agency refused further 
assistance in financing current deficits, there 
began a rapid drain on her slender gold 
reserves. By the end of September Turkey 
found herself obliged to suspend imports of 
all but the most essential commodities. 

20. Germany maintained her position as 
Turkey’s principal trading partner. The 
United Kingdom ranked second as supplier, 
with 18*2 per cent, of the market, against 
Germany’s 26-2 per cent., followed by the 
United States with 81 per cent., but she 
dropped as a buyer of Turkish produce from 
third place in 1951 to fifth (after Germany, 
France, the United States and Italy) in 1952. 
United Kingdom purchases, for the second 
year in succession, fell not only relatively 
but absolutely, and over the year as a whole 
they equalled less than 20 per cent, of 
United Kingdom sales to Turkey. This lack 
of balance was the object of bitter comment 
in the press and considerable resentment, 
leading to threats of discrimination against 
British imports, in official circles. 

21. The general level of trade with the 
U.S.S.R. and the Satellites changed little 
from previous years. The American 
“ Battle Act ” put an end to the export of 
strategic materials to the Soviet bloc and 
Turkey thereby lost a market for her blister 
copper where she had been able to command 
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very high prices in free dollars. The 
Government announced early in the year 
that they were prepared to permit the export 
of tobacco, raisins, figs and nuts to Eastern 
Germany in return for machinery, scientific 
apparatus, fertilisers, tinplates, dyes, &c., 
but official returns showed that little trade 
had developed. 

22. Gold and foreign exchange reserves, 
drawn on to settle current deficits, fell from 
£T. 422 million to about £T. 200 million and 
the “ foreign exchange deficit ” shown in the 
Central Bank returns and largely made up 
of Turkey’s unfavourable balances in 
various clearing accounts, increased from 
£T. 245 million to £T. 401 -9 million. Other¬ 
wise financial developments were fairly 
satisfactory. The fiduciary issue increased by 
12^ per cent., but this was generally held to 
be justified by the increase in the country’s 
economic activity. There were no outward 
signs of inflation. In fact, wholesale prices 
tended to fall, although remaining consider¬ 
ably above pre-Korean levels, and the cost 
of living rose only slightly. There were 
indications that public savings were in¬ 
creasing. As regards public debt, the 


Government stated that they would con¬ 
tinue to maintain their principle of not 
borrowing from the Central Bank except 
for productive purposes, and that funds 
previously borrowed for short-term Trea¬ 
sury bills had been completely repaid. A 
Government loan of £T. 60* million at 
5 per cent, to cover the 1951-52 budget 
deficit and a £T. 50 million issue of 5 per 
cent, bonds by the Agricultural Bank were 
taken up by the public well before their 
closing dates. 

23. American economic aid for the year 
ending 30th June, 1952, totalled $70 million 
of which $58 * 8 million was a grant and 
511 '2 million a loan. It was announced 
that aid for the year beginning 1st July, 
1952, would total only $45 million, though 
it is possible that this may be somewhat 
increased. Turkey obtained a loan of $25 
million from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for the 
construction of a multi-purpose project 
(flood control, irrigation, and hydro-electric 
power production) at Adana, the centre of 
the fertile Qukurova plain. 
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TURKEY’S REVIEW OF FOREIGN POLICY 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 5th March) 


(No. 54. Restricted) Ankara. 

Sir. 26th February, 1953. 

At the end of a statement made on 
14th November and reported in my despatch 
No. 287 of 18th November, 1952, the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
promised the Assembly a full review of 
recent international events. M. Kopriilii 
made good his promise on 23rd February, 
when he opened the debate on the budget 
of his Ministry by giving a long and detailed 
account of Turkey’s foreign relations. 

2. Starting from what he later described 
as “multilateral relations,” M. Kopriilii 
spoke of the first year of Turkey’s member¬ 
ship of the Atlantic Pact as her period of 
integration into the organisation, to most 
of whose constituent bodies she had now 
sent representatives. During the year the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation as a 
whole had progressed, and it was wrong to 
regard or represent the frank speaking 
which must characterise close co-operation 
between fourteen nations as evidence of 
stagnation or deep disagreement. It was 


Turkey’s most sincere desire to see the 
creation of the European Defence Com¬ 
munity and its attachment to N.A.T.O. in 
a manner satisfactory to the parties con¬ 
cerned; and by ratifying last week the 
relevant protocols the Assembly had shown 
its awareness of the importance of thus 
adding the potential of Federal Germany to 
the common strength. 

3. The second session of the Seventh 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
was about to open, and, like the first, 
would witness the struggle between those 
who sincerely wished to promote the 
principles of the Charter and those who 
aimed at destroying these principles by 
using the organisation as an instrument for 
their systematic propaganda. The debate 
on Korea, and particularly on the armistice 
problem, had shown who wanted real peace 
and who did not. Such moral victories 
would eventually strengthen the peace front; 
but, as might also be seen in Korea, the 
peace-loving nations must be prepared to 
defend themselves by force. 


4. Turning to the French North African 
items in the United Nations, towards which 
he had specifically promised to explain his 
attitude, M. Kopriilii said that Turkey could 
not take a negative stand when a country's 
legitimate rights were at stake. But the 
juridical aspect of the problem must be 
examined coolly; and the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment were convinced that the active inter¬ 
vention of the United Nations as an 
interested party would so complicate the 
question as to damage the authority of 
the organisation and would at the same 
time set a dangerous precedent of the 
United Nations Organisation exceeding its 
authority. In pursuance of these views 
Turkey had not objected to the admission of 
the items to the agenda of the United 
Nations; but of the resolutions presented 
she had preferred to vote for the one which 
merely recommended the two parties to 
negotiate a just solution. That was the 
sanest way of settling the matter. 

5. Defining the ultimate aim of the 
Council of Europe as “ the union of the 
States of Europe in a federation or a con¬ 
federation,” M. Kopriilii said that the best 
way of attaining this aim was gradual 
union in appropriate fields. This was 
progressing in many small, but nevertheless, 
important matters such as social security 
and visa abolition agreements. Outside the 
Council of Europe six States had joined in 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
and were working towards the European 
Defence Community and a European 
Political Community. The Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment were glad to see that matters were 
being so arranged that the union of the six 
should not be an obstacle to the evolution 
of a larger European unity under the 
Council of Europe, of which Turkey was a 
member; and they noted with interest and 
satisfaction Britain’s efforts to strengthen 
the relationship between the Council of 
Europe and the special organisations of the 
six. 

6. M. Kopriilii then described the 
development of the collaboration between 
Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia. He gave 
the impression that it was he himself (and 
not the Yugoslav Government) who had 
first proposed a tripartite agreement be¬ 
tween them, just before his visit to Belgrade. 
The representatives of the three countries 
had been working on the draft of such an 
agreement in Athens: the treaty would be 
signed in Ankara and the ratifications 
exchanged in Belgrade. Meanwhile, in 
Ankara the military representatives of the 


three nations had had a comprehensive 
exchange of views, always bearing in mind 
that Turkey and Greece, as members of 
N.A.T.O., had particular military obliga¬ 
tions which could not be left out of account. 

7. Having thus dealt with “ multilateral 
relations,” M. Kopriilii, passing to in¬ 
dividual countries, welcomed the opening 
of relations with Libya and the reopening 
of the Turkish Embassy in Japan (the 
Ambassador being also accredited to 
Formosa), and promised that a mission 
would soon be set up in Indonesia. On 
Far Eastern affairs he would only say that 
Turkey was watching them with interest. 
A treaty of friendship had been signed with 
the Yemen and he hoped diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives would soon be exchanged. A 
consulate-general had been established in 
Tunis. 

8. It was hardly necessary to speak of 
Turkey's relations with the United States, 
which were as close and active as two 
countries could ever make them. All Turks 
would wish President Eisenhower, that 
beloved soldier and great friend of Turkey, 
the same success in the quest for peace as 
he had formerly enjoyed in the field of 
battle. The visit of the Prime Minister and 
himself to London, where they had met 
with sincere friendship and confidence, had 
again demonstrated the depth and fullness 
of Anglo-Turkish friendship. The states¬ 
men of the two nations, having discussed 
almost all political questions of importance 
for the two countries, had reached complete 
agreement. In April the Turks would 
welcome you, Sir, in the same spirit. 

9. The Prime Minister and himself were 
about to pay an official visit to Paris, where 
they would have useful discussions with the 
statesment of their old friend and ally. 
Relations with Italy were friendly and close 
in all fields, as his recent exchanges of views 
with M. De Gasperi had shown; and the 
same could be said of Spain. Turkey’s 
ties with Federal Germany were drawing 
closer, and a commercial agreement had 
been signed last year and was now in 
process of revision; the Turks’ decision to 
return to the German Government their 
official premises in Ankara, Istanbul and 
Izmir, without prejudice to the question of 
ownership, had caused great satisfaction in 
Germany. 

10. M. Kopriilii then dealt in detail with 
the Arab States. Despite the subversive 
activities of those who, for selfish reasons, 
misrepresented Turkish policy to Arab 
public opinion, Turkey would lose no 
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opportunity of showing her goodwill 
towards peoples who were linked with her 
by a long common history. In a series of 
friendly references to each Arab country, 
M. Kopriilii remarked that a group of 
Lebanese journalists was at present visiting 
Turkey. He attached great importance to 
exchanges of visits with the Arab countries, 
not only of journalists but also students, 
scholars and politicians: the Arabs would 
thus witness the sympathy which the Turks 
felt for them, and both sides would learn 
to understand each other. The Turks had 
rejoiced to see how Egypt, striving to obtain 
her legitimate aspirations, under her wise 
and resolute Prime Minister, had brilliantly 
resolved one of her differences with Britain 
and was working for the solution of the 
other in the same spirit of moderation and 
goodwill. 

11. After giving a vivid account of the 
danger to which all the States of the Middle 
East were equally exposed, and of the 
bitter servitude which history showed to be 
the penalty of an unrealistic desire for 
neutrality and of timid or double-faced 
policies, M. Kopriilii expressed Turkey’s 
determination to work for the creation 
of a system of defence in the Middle East, 
which was of vital importance for her own 
defence. All the countries concerned 
should forthwith exchange ideas on the 
establishment of an organisation which 
would, he emphasised, be essentially a joint 
undertaking of the States of the area, and 
in which all should voluntarily participate 
in perfect equality. The efforts of Turkey, 
and of her partners of the free world 
outside the Middle East, would be directed 
towards the early establishment of a firm 
defensive organisation in the Middle East; 
and he was convinced that the patriotism 
and good sense of the Arab peoples would 
bring to nought the malicious efforts of 
those who were trying to delay the establish¬ 
ment of such an organisation. 

12. The Turkish Government would give 
their moral support to their friend and 
neighbour Persia so that, once she had 
settled her differences with their other 
friends, her recovery might be accelerated. 
It was in the interest of all the free world 
that Persia should be morally and materially 
strong; and he hoped that all concerned 
would realise this soon. Turkey’s relations 
with India, Pakistan and Afghanistan were 
of the friendliest, and she hoped that, in 
their own and the world’s interests, they 
would quickly and equitably settle the 
Kashmir and Pakhtunistan problems. 


13. In speaking of Turkey’s good rela¬ 
tions with Israel, M. Kopriilii explained why 
Turkey had not supported the recent 
United Nations resolution calling for direct 
negotiations between Israel and the Arabs. 
Turkey was not opposed to direct 
negotiations but she did not wish to commit 
the parties exclusively to this method of 
solving the Palestine problem. Moreover, 
if previous resolutions on this question 
were left out of account, the prestige of the 
United Nations would be damaged. The 
problem should be resolved, not by the 
recognition of fails accomplis but in 
accordance with the principles of justice and 
freedom and in a spirit of goodwill. 
Knowing that the policies of the Israel 
Government were realistic, he refused to 
believe recent rumours that Israel wished to 
find a solution by force. 

14. Finally, Turkey was entering into 
closer relations with the Latin American 
States, and had enjoyed the support of most 
of them in her election to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 
Mexico and Venezuela had recently estab¬ 
lished legations in Turkey, and Cuba was 
about to do so. A treaty of friendship had 
been signed with the Dominican Republic, 
and the Mexican Minister of War had 
invited two Turkish officers to spend some 
time with the Mexican Army. 

15. Having thus shown that Turkey's 
foreign relations had developed in accord¬ 
ance with “ her growing honour and prestige 
in international affairs,” M. Kopriilii 
promised to submit soon to the Assembly 
a bill to bring the organisation of his 
Ministry into line with the needs of the day. 
The budget of the Ministry would have to 
be increased to keep pace with its growing 
responsibilities. 

16. At this point the Minister digressed 
to give figures of United States military 
economic and technical aid since 1947, and 
of the assistance given by United Nations 
Agencies and the World Bank. He added 
a brief explanation of the releases of 
counterpart funds and emphasised the 
benefits which had accrued to Turkey from 
all the “ gifts ” she had received. (I shall 
be reporting separately on this section of 
the speech.) 

17. Summing up, the Turkish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs briefly described the 
international situation, with the free nations 
united and vigilant to resist the forces of 
tyranny. The United States, active and 
conscious of her responsibilities, the Atlantic 
Pact, the concrete expression of the free 
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nations' will to defend themselves, far¬ 
sighted nations, such as Yugoslavia and 
Greece, ready to co-operate against the 
common threat—all these were food for 
encouragement. It was to be hoped that the 
nations of the Middle East would show the 
same perspicacity. Meanwhile, the forces 
of tyranny and aggression would increase 
their destructive efforts and endeavour to 
create disunity at home and abroad: so that 
the free nations, neither despairing nor 
over-optimistic, must act with realism and 
resolution. 

18. M. Kopriilii's speech, like his previous 
reviews of foreign policy, represented 
Turkey as resolute in face of the Soviet 
threat, and anxious to appear as a champion 
of justice amongst the nations and a friend 


to everyone except the Soviet Union and 
her allies. Its most interesting new points 
were his explanation of his policy on French 
North Africa, his apparent acceptance of 
the ideas of Her Majesty’s Government on 
European unity, and above all his fresh bid 
for the co-operation of the Arabs and his 
implied admission of their views on a 
settlement with Israel. 

19. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office, and to Her Majesty’s Representatives 
at Washington, Paris, Rome, Cairo, 
Baghdad, Beirut, Damascus, Amman, Tel 
Aviv and Jedda. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 
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TURKISH ATTITUDE TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANISATION AND THEIR OBLIGATIONS UNDER THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

Sir K. Helm to Sir W. Churchill. (Received May 12) 


(No. 98. Secret. Guard) Ankara, 

Sir, April 30, 1953. 

The department has suggested that it 
would be timely if I were to furnish you with 
a short appreciation of the Turkish attitude 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
and to their obligations under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. It is suggested that the 
Turkish Government take their rights under 
the treaty more seriously than they do their 
obligations, and that they are hardly 
facilitating the task of the N.A.T.O. head¬ 
quarters at Izmir in making plans affecting 
the disposition of the Turkish forces. My 
views are asked on what may lie behind this 
Turkish approach, and whether the Turks, 
if not themselves attacked, would show the 
same readiness to go to war in the defence 
of another member of N.A.T.O. as they 
would presumably expect of their N.A.T.O. 
allies in the event of an attack on Turkey. 
Finally, I am asked whether I have any 
indication that it would be Turkish policy 
if possible to remain neutral in the event of 
general war, provided she were not directly 
attacked and, if so, whether the Turks are 
likely to envisage a situation in which they 
might, in the event of war, deny to their 
allies, and especially to the United States, 
the use of the American-constructed 
N.A.T.O. facilities in Turkey. Much that I 
say in what follows will necessarily be 


speculative, and even crystal-gazing, but I 
will do my best to answer these various 
questions. 

2. The burning anxiety of the Turkish 
Government two years ago to secure mem¬ 
bership of N.A.T.O. probably sprang from 
three main factors: the desire for a firm 
American guarantee, confidence that with 
N.A.T.O. membership Turkey would obtain 
greater American support, both economic 
and military, and the belief that member¬ 
ship of the "best Western “ club ” would set 
the seal on Turkey’s claim to be a European 
State, thereby incidentally enabling the new 
Democrat Government to carry off a glitter¬ 
ing prize which had eluded their People's 
Republican Party opponents. These factors 
operate just as strongly to-day, when the 
Turkish Government has had two years’ 
experience of the dividends from N.A.T.O. 
membership. But should these dividends 
fall, and in particular if American aid should 
dry up, Turkey’s attitude to N.A.T.O. might 
be correspondingly modified. There is, 
however, no doubt that it is at present the 
set policy of the Turkish Government to 
play its full part in the affairs of N.A.T.O., 
not least in those general questions which 
involve little in the way of a direct Turkish 
contribution. It is flattering to the vanity 
of the present Turkish leaders to play a 
prominent part on the N.A.T.O. stage, and 
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far from lagging, they have at times even 
been inclined to advance too quickly. They 
miss no opportunity of paying fulsome lip- 
service to N.A.T.O. and the statements of 
the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
the recent Council meeting in Paris show 
the importance which Turkey attaches to 
the further strengthening of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

3. Nevertheless, the Turkish approach is, 
I think, largely one of self-interest. In this 
Turkey is of course by no means alone. 
But her motives are at least as selfish as 
most, and in particular (and in spite of her 
show of interest in non-military matters at 
the recent N.A.T.O. Council) she concen¬ 
trates almost exclusively on the defence 
aspect of the North Atlantic Treaty. For 
Turkey, the preamble to the treaty and its 
objects, as defined in Article 2, mean little. 
It was, for instance enough for the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that if the 
ultimate aim were the accession of Yugo¬ 
slavia to N.A.T.O., this should be achieved 
forthwith without regard to more idealistic 
principles, and M. KoprUlu showed little 
patience with the suggestion that some 
N.A.T.O. members might have strongly-felt 
objections of principle to Yugoslavia’s 
accession. 

4. Thus, though Turkey is a full-hearted 
and enthusiastic member of N.A.T.O., I 
regard her attitude towards it as essentially 
selfish and materialistic. In other words, 
she attaches the greatest importance to her 
rights under the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
will strive hard, and if necessary without 
too much scruple, to secure them. To this 
end she continues to court the United States 
as the principal provider and the most 
powerful member of the organisation. In 
Turkey Americans are allowed to get away 
with actions which, if taken by others, 
would arouse the strongest opposition, and 
such is likely to be the case so long as 
American aid continues on anything like its 
present scale. In the Turkish eye the price 
is well worth paying. But even so, the 
Americans have not been getting everything 
their own way. I have heard only generally 
about difficulties which I gather have arisen 
between General Wyman’s Izmir Command 
and the Turkish authorities. My comment 
here must therefore be very tentative. But 
one difficulty did, I think, arise out of 
initial attempts by General Wyman to give 
instructions to Turkish army commanders 
direct instead of through the Turkish 
General Staff. Feelings became strong, and 
I believe that it required a special visit by 
Admiral Carney to straighten things out. 


and have his colleague give greater regard 
to Turkish susceptibilities. If my informa¬ 
tion is correct, the Turkish objection would 
seem to me to have been justified, and it 
may be that General Wyman, like the 
successive heads of the American Military 
Mission, has come to learn that the Turkish 
mule can sometimes be led, but can never 
be driven. 

5. I know nothing of the difficulties which 
the department tell me the Turks are 
making over allowing General Wyman’s 
headquarters to make plans affecting the 
disposition of the Turkish forces. I accord¬ 
ingly find it difficult to comply with the 
request for an assessment of what may lie 
behind this. Apart from the frustration 
which it is almost inevitable that General 
Wyman, like anyone else, should feel as a 
result of his first contacts with the Turks, 
I think it can be taken as a general principle 
that the Turks will not readily surrender any 
part of their executive authority over their 
own forces in peace. (What they will do in 
war is more difficult to predict but, even if 
they should hand over complete operational 
control of a number of their divisions, they 
would do so grudgingly.) Combined with 
this is my conviction that, although the 
despatch of a Turkish brigade to Korea was 
probably the best investment that any 
modern Turkish Government has ever 
made, and although there have from time 
to time been suggestions that Turkey might 
allot some part of her forces to an eventual 
Middle East defence organisation, the 
Turkish Government will not commit itself 
vis-a-vis the N.A.T.O. Command to the use 
of Turkish forces outside Turkey. In other 
words, as I see it, the principle of the 
Turkish military approach probably is that 
they would contemplate the use of Turkish 
forces only inside Turkey, though linked up 
with allied forces on either side and be 
ready to tackle planning accordingly. (As 
an exception to this principle the Turks 
might, if pressed in war, be willing to send 
troops to hold a near-by important point in 
a contiguous country, e.g., the Rewanduz 
gorge, provided that its occupation was of 
direct strategic benefit to themselves, but 
further than this I do not think they would 
go.) The Turks will for this purpose give 
due heed to general directives from the 
higher N.A.T.O. Command but will by their 
very nature strive to keep actual planning 
and execution as far as possible to them¬ 
selves. This does not, however, mean that 
they will not take account of the common 
interest or of dangers which may threaten 




their neighbours, e.g., in the Balkans or in 
Iraq. In the case of the former we have 
witnessed the Turkish urge to get on with 
military planning with Greece and Yugo¬ 
slavia and the danger I foresaw was that that 
planning, unless co-ordinated, might get out 
of step with the designs of the N.A.T.O. 
Command. Fortunately, measures seem to 
have been taken to forestall this, though my 
point remains that the Turks have quite a 
long way to go before they will surrender 
as much of their sovereignty as some 
Western countries have already been 
prepared to do. 

6. This is not to say that Turkey does 
not take seriously her obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. I believe she does, 
but I think she probably wishes to retain 
the greatest possible measure of responsi¬ 
bility for their interpretation. That in turn 
brings me to the position whether the Turks, 
if not themselves attacked and assuming 
that Russia did not declare war on the 
N.A.T.O. countries as a whole, would show 
the same readiness to go to war in the 
defence of another member of N.A.T.O. as 
they would certainly expect of their 
N.A.T.O. allies in the event of an attack 
on Turkey. My answer on this point is 
necessarily highly speculative. With this 
qualification it is that Turkey would not 
show much readiness in all cases if indeed 
in any. I greatly doubt, for instance, 
whether, provided she herself were not 
attacked, Turkey would declare war on 
Russia if the latter were to attack Norway 
through Finland. She would be more dis¬ 
posed to do so in the event of a Russo- 
Bulgarian attack on Greece. But in this 
case it would be in essence as much a Balkan 
as a N.A.T.O. interest which would operate. 
And even then I am not satisfied that a 
Turkish declaration of war would be any¬ 
thing like automatic. Between these two 
extremes there would be varying degrees of 
readiness to commit herself but these differ¬ 
ences of degree are not material to my 
general answer. 

7. This answer is not based on any indica¬ 
tion that it would be Turkish policy if 
possible to remain neutral in the event of 
a general war, provided she was not directly 
attacked. I have no such indication and I 
v ery much doubt whether the eventuality 
has in fact been canvassed even in innermost 
Turkish circles. But the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment has had experiences of two general 
)vars in this century. In the first she was 
•nvolved almost from the beginning with 
disastrous results; in the second she success- 
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fully maintained her neutrality and besides 
enjoying nothing but gain could claim with 
some justification that subsequent events 
had probably proved her right. To realists 
like the Turks these two lessons must mean 
something, and if I were dealing only in the 
abstract I should conclude that, unless 
themselves directly attacked, the Turks 
would, if war were to come in the near 
future, resort to every device to square 
their N.A.T.O. responsibilities with 
neutrality. 

8. We are, however, not dealing with the 
abstract and the present Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, though self-satisfied, nationalistic 
and materialistic, is more anxious to play 
a part on the world stage and less cautious 
than was the People's Republican Party 
Government which steered Turkey through 
the late war. Also a successor of the 
astuteness and ability of M. Numan 
Menemencioglu is not in sight. These 
factors and the repeated pronouncements 
of leading Turkish statesmen in relation to 
N.A.T.O. as well as a press which, however 
venal, constantly proclaims Turkish loyalty 
to N.A.T.O. principles, must go some way 
to redress the balance. But, so far as 
Turkish volition is concerned, I am not 
satisfied that they, together with the by no 
means negligible fact that the issue would 
be defence against Russia, would redress it 
any further than to make it an even chance 
that Turkey would abandon her neutrality 
so long as she thought that the latter stood a 
good chance of being respected. 

9. Contrary to the position in the last 
war, Turkey will not, however, now be an 
agent free to make her own choice within 
her treaty engagements. The fact that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is about 
to embark on an extensive programme of 
infra-structure in Turkey will no doubt 
render it more difficult for the Turkish 
Government to resist N.A.T.O. pressure to 
abandon neutrality. Still more importantly, 
the Americans can certainly be counted 
upon to exert the strongest possible pressure 
to be allowed the use of airfields which they 
have constructed in Turkey. So far as I 
know, there is no Turco-American agree¬ 
ment which the United States Government 
could invoke in such circumstances. The 
Turks could therefore be counted upon to 
wriggle and haggle. But unless before the 
event American aid is completely withdrawn 
or Turco-American relations undergo a 
radical change, I greatly doubt whether in 
the end the Turkish Government could 
carry their resistance far enough to cause 
them, in the event of war especially if it 
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involved the Balkans, to deny to the Ameri¬ 
cans the facilities which have been con¬ 
structed here under N.A.T.O. auspices. 
They would probably make the attempt but 
if the demand were firmly pressed I believe 
the Turkish Government would give way. 
Yet, to borrow words which Mr. McGhee 
used to me the other day in a slightly 
different connexion, I should not much like 


to be in the shoes of the United States 
Ambassador to Turkey when that happens. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the United Kingdom Dele¬ 
gation in Paris, to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office, and to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Paris and Washington. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 
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BILL FOR THE RATIFICATION OF THE TURCO-GREEK-YUGOSLAV 
PACT RATIFIED BY THE TURKISH ASSEMBLY 

Sir K. Helm to Sir W. Churchill. (Received May 23) 


(No. 20. Saving) Ankara, 

(Telegraphic) May 19, 1953. 

Athens telegram No. 142 and Belgrade 
telegram No. 147. 

On May 18, in presence of visiting Yugo¬ 
slav Parliamentary Delegation, Turkish 
Assembly unanimously passed Bill for rati¬ 
fication of Turco-Greek-Yugoslav Pact. 

2. Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
introduced Bill with short speech. He 
pointed out that Pact was open for accession 
by any country with like objects. As 
regards Article 8, he said it would be wrong 
to interpret this as meaning that Turco- 
Greek engagements under the Atlantic 
Treaty were an obstacle to the full develop¬ 
ment of the Balkan Pact Article 8 merely 


confirmed an entirely natural juridical 
position. Even if there were no such article 
the juridical position would be no less valid. 
There had been no desire whatsoever to 
erect a barrier between the co-operation 
foreseen in the tripartite pact and that 
envisaged and in force under the Atlantic 
Treaty. “ On the contrary, we wish and we 
believe it necessary that these two co¬ 
operations should be co-ordinated by | 
N.A.T.O. and Yugoslavia in whatever way 
may be judged suitable and possible. That 
is a necessity springing from the fact of the 
indivisibility of peace and security.” 

3. Approving speeches were also made by 
the party leaders and by a representative of 
the Foreign Affairs Commission. 


WK 1105/1 No. 5 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN TURKEY 

Sir K. Helm to Sir W. Churchill. (Received May 26) 


(No. 104 E. Confidential) Ankara, 
Sir, May 20, 1953. 

Turkey’s economic year has always been 
regarded as running from harvest to harvest, 
and although the striking development of 
Turkey’s mineral resources in recent years 
has gone some of the way towards providing 
her with year-round exports, the three 
months which precede the reopening of the 
export season in September still bring a lull 
which is traditionally described as the “ dead 
season.” The present is therefore a con¬ 
venient moment to review the situation in 
which the country’s rapidly evolving 
economy now finds itself. 

2. While the past year has again witnessed 
much progress in all spheres of production 


and the maintenance of a high rate of capi¬ 
tal investment, it has been a disappointment 
to those who hoped it might give evidence j 
that Turkey was definitely on the way out of 
those many immediate difficulties, or 
“growing pains,” which have beset her in 
the last few years. Moreover, this disap¬ 
pointment must, for reasons which will ■ 
appear, be ascribed in large measure to 
faulty Government policies for which there 
was little or no excuse. 

3. The position is that the country finds; 
itself in serious balance of payments difficul¬ 
ties from which it will have the greatest 
difficulty in extricating itself without 
substantial outside assistance. Foreign 
exchange liabilities have been incurred 
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fchich, if they are not to hang like a inill- 
itone on the country’s economy, will almost 
certainly require to be settled by a long¬ 
term loan. A policy of restricting imports 
o Turkey’s current capacity to pay no 
onger appears to offer a sufficient answer 
her problem since there is little doubt 
hat it would set off an inflationary spiral 
vhich has been so far held in check largely 
jy the absorptive effect of an excess of 
mports. Nevertheless, the longer-term 
Prospects were never brighter. Preliminary 
istimates of the country’s national income 
n 1952 showed a continuance of the marked 
lpward trend which began in 1950, and the 
beginning of really rapid progress as a 
‘esult of the heavy investment programme 
)f the previous years. Industry and agricul¬ 
ture, transportation and communications, 
ihared in the advance, while marketing and 
)ther services began to receive more solid 
ittention. Such appears to be the contrast 
between the short-term and long-term pros¬ 
pects that one is tempted to wonder whether 
his country will not always be faced with 
iifficulties in the short-term owing to the 
Turkish tendency to postpone as long as 
possible such unpleasant steps as may be 
equired to secure the future. 

4. It is a commonplace that the 
Turkish economy is based on agriculture, 
ind that agriculture has been given the major 
:mphasis in the allocation of capital 
nvestments. Since 1950, a stagnation of 
centuries has been stirred by mechanisation 
)n a large scale. It is, for instance, 
Jxpected that the total of approximately 
12,000 tractors now in the country—the 
lumber in 1949 was 4,000—will be carried 
o a figure of 50,000 in the next two or three 
rears and subsequently maintained at that 
evel. This mechanisation (which however 
itill leaves room for much more) is, of 
bourse, reflected in the increase of acreage 
town and to some extent in an improvement 
n the yields and quality of all Turkey’s lead- 
ng agricultural products except tobacco. 
Put its chief effect is seen in the somewhat 
startling emergence ofTurkeyas a large-scale 
Producer and exporter of two commodities 
Pf major importance, namely, cereals and 
iotton. Moreover, this emphasis on agri¬ 
cultural development is being fully main¬ 
lined and even extended. For instance, 
;he budget for 1953-54 contains very large 
Provisions for the development of local 
fc'ater supplies on the one hand, and for 
Jood control and irrigation projects on the 
other. But it should now be apparent to 
inyone concerned with developments here 


over recent years, that the stimulation of 
production, however successful, is not 
enough. The shift from a static, village 
economy to an expanding system of pro¬ 
duction looking to ever-increasing exports 
to provide a rising standard of living, is 
more than a matter of mere quantity. Old 
methods may give place to new, but it is 
equally necessary that an old mentality, 
formed in the school of the bazaar, should 
be replaced by one able to operate effec¬ 
tively in the wider and very different arena 
of the world market. So far this lesson 
has not been learnt. The result is impa¬ 
tience, frustration, a host of difficulties for 
which the Turks are inclined to blame every¬ 
one but themselves, and a hankering after 
the comparative shelter of bilateralism 
which will, of course, in the long run, pre¬ 
vent the attainment of the very objects 
which are now just under the horizon. 

5. The failure to get exports moving 
freely in 1951-52, which had been 
attributable largely to the miscalculations 
and slowness to adjust to realities, of the 
private trader, had been largely responsible 
for Turkey’s deficit in trade and payments 
in that year. Evidence that a similar 
failure, due on this occasion to the Toprak 
Office (the Government cereals buying and 
selling agency), was about to recur at the 
beginning of the 1952-53 export season, fed 
already existing doubts that the liberalised 
import regime could be maintained, which 
led in turn to over-ordering by the trading 
community while the going was good, and 
thence by a rapid descent to a situation in 
which the Government, under thinly dis¬ 
guised pretences to the contrary, was 
obliged first to suspend liberalisation and 
later to resort to delays in payment which, 
strictly speaking, clearly amounted to 
default on its commitments. 

6. Even so, subsequent experience has 
shown that the Government can hardly 
have realised how far the situation had 
already got out of hand when it decided to 
resort to the control and restriction of all 
imports from the 22nd September last. It 
was, of course, never possible to suspend 
entirely the grant of import permits and 
these have been granted, in respect of what 
are considered essential goods, to a total of 
approximately $107 million between the 
end of September and the end of April 
1953, i.e., at the rate of approximately 
$15 million per month. But any hope 
that the monthly rate of imports could 
be rapidly brought down to this figure, 
have proved vain. Total imports have in 
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involved the Balkans, to deny to the Ameri¬ 
cans the facilities which have been con¬ 
structed here under N.A.T.O. auspices. 
They would probably make the attempt but 
if the demand were firmly pressed I believe 
the Turkish Government would give way. 
Yet, to borrow words which Mr. McGhee 
used to me the other day in a slightly 
different connexion, I should not much like 


to be in the shoes of the United State.- 
Ambassador to Turkey when that happens 
10. Iam sending copies of this despatcl 
to the Head of the United Kingdom Dele 
gation in Paris, to the Head of the Britisl 
Middle East Office, and to Her Majesty’ 
Ambassadors at Paris and Washington. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


WY 1076/111 No. 4 

BILL FOR THE RATIFICATION OF THE TURCO-GREEK-YUGOSLAV 
PACT RATIFIED BY THE TURKISH ASSEMBLY 

Sir K. Helm to Sir W. Churchill. (Received May 23) 


(No. 20. Saving) Ankara, 

(Telegraphic) May 19, 1953. 

Athens telegram No. 142 and Belgrade 
telegram No. 147. 

On May 18, in presence of visiting Yugo¬ 
slav Parliamentary Delegation, Turkish 
Assembly unanimously passed Bill for rati¬ 
fication of Turco-Greek-Yugoslav Pact. 

2. Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
introduced Bill with short speech. He 
pointed out that Pact was open for accession 
by any country with like objects. As 
regards Article 8, he said it would be wrong 
to interpret this as meaning that Turco- 
Greek engagements under the Atlantic 
Treaty were an obstacle to the full develop¬ 
ment of the Balkan Pact Article 8 merely 


confirmed an entirely natural juridicf 
position. Even if there were no such articl 
the juridical position would be no less vali( 
There had been no desire whatsoever t 
erect a barrier between the co-operatio 
foreseen in the tripartite pact and thr 
envisaged and in force under the Atlant 
Treaty. “ On the contrary, we wish and w 
believe it necessary that these two c< 
operations should be co-ordinated b 
N.A.T.O. and Yugoslavia in whatever wg 
may be judged suitable and possible. Th. 
is a necessity springing from the fact of tl 
indivisibility of peace and security.” 

3. Approving speeches were also made 1 
the party leaders and by a representative 
the Foreign Affairs Commission. 


WK 1105/1 No. 5 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN TURKEY 

Sir K. Helm to Sir W. Churchill. (Received May 26) 


(No. 104 E. Confidential) Ankara, 
Sir, May 20, 1953. 

Turkey’s economic year has always been 
regarded as running from harvest to harvest, 
and although the striking development of 
Turkey’s mineral resources in recent years 
has gone some of the way towards providing 
her with year-round exports, the three 
months which precede the reopening of the 
export season in September still bring a lull 
which is traditionally described as the “ dead 
season.” The present is therefore a con¬ 
venient moment to review the situation in 
which the country’s rapidly evolving 
economy now finds itself. 

2. While the past year has again witnessed 
much progress in all spheres of production 


and the maintenance of a high rate of caj 
tal investment, it has been a disappointme 
to those who hoped it might give evider 
that Turkey was definitely on the way out 
those many immediate difficulties, 

” growing pains,” which have beset her 
the last few years. Moreover, this disg 
pointment must, for reasons which v 
appear, be ascribed in large measure 
faulty Government policies for which th* 
was little or no excuse. 

3. The position is that the country fit 
itself in serious balance of payments diffic 
ties from which it will have the great 
difficulty in extricating itself with' 
substantial outside assistance. Fore 
exchange liabilities have been incur 
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which, if they are not to hang like a mill¬ 
stone on the country’s economy, will almost 
certainly require to be settled by a long¬ 
term loan. A policy of restricting imports 
to Turkey's current capacity to pay no 
longer appears to offer a sufficient answer 
to her problem since there is little doubt 
that it would set off an inflationary spiral 
which has been so far held in check largely 
by the absorptive effect of an excess^ of 
imports. Nevertheless, the longer-term 
prospects were never brighter. Preliminary 
estimates of the country’s national income 
in 1952 showed a continuance of the marked 
upward trend which began in 1950, and the 
beginning of really rapid progress as a 
result of the heavy investment programme 
of the previous years. Industry and agricul¬ 
ture, transportation and communications, 
shared in the advance, while marketing and 
other services began to receive more solid 
attention. Such appears to be the contrast 
between the short-term and long-term pros¬ 
pects that one is tempted to wonder whether 
this country will not always be faced with 
difficulties in the short-term owing to the 
Turkish tendency to postpone as long as 
possible such unpleasant steps as may be 
required to secure the future. 

4- It is a commonplace that the 
Turkish economy is based on agriculture, 
and that agriculture has been given the major 
emphasis in the allocation of capital 
investments. Since 1950, a stagnation of 
centuries has been stirred by mechanisation 
on a large scale. It is, for instance, 
expected that the total of approximately 
32,000 tractors now in the country—the 
number in 1949 was 4,000—will be carried 
to a figure of 50,000 in the next two or three 
years and subsequently maintained at that 
level. This mechanisation (which however 
still leaves room for much more) is, of 
course, reflected in the increase of acreage 
sown and to some extent in an improvement 
in the yields and quality of all Turkey’s lead¬ 
ing agricultural products except tobacco, 
but its chief effect is seen in the somewhat 
startling emergence ofTurkeyas a large-scale 
producer and exporter of two commodities 
of major importance, namely, cereals and 
cotton. Moreover, this emphasis on agri¬ 
cultural development is being fully main¬ 
tained and even extended. For instance, 
the budget for 1953-54 contains very large 
provisions for the development of local 
water supplies on the one hand, and for 
flood control and irrigation projects on the 
other. But it should now be apparent to 
anyone concerned with developments here 


over recent years, that the stimulation of 
production, however successful, is not 
enough. The shift from a static, village 
economy to an expanding system of pro¬ 
duction looking to ever-increasing exports 
to.provide a rising standard of living, is 
more than a matter of mere quantity. Old 
methods may give place to new, but it is 
equally necessary that an old mentality, 
formed in the school of the bazaar, should 
be replaced by one able to operate effec¬ 
tively in the wider and very different arena 
of the world market. So far this lesson 
has not been learnt. The result is impa¬ 
tience, frustration, a host of difficulties for 
which the Turks are inclined to blame every¬ 
one but themselves, and a hankering after 
the comparative shelter of bilateralism 
which will, of course, in the long run, pre¬ 
vent the attainment of the very objects 
which are now just under the horizon. 

5. The failure to get exports moving 
freely in 1951-52, which had been 
attributable largely to the miscalculations 
and slowness to adjust to realities, of the 
private trader, had been largely responsible 
for Turkey’s deficit in trade and payments 
in that year. Evidence that a similar 
failure, due on this occasion to the Toprak 
Office (the Government cereals buying and 
selling agency), was about to recur at the 
beginning of the 1952-53 export season, fed 
already existing doubts that the liberalised 
import regime could be maintained, which 
led in turn to over-ordering by the trading 
community while the going was good, and 
thence by a rapid descent to a situation in 
which the Government, under thinly dis¬ 
guised pretences to the contrary, was 
obliged first to suspend liberalisation and 
later to resort to delays in payment which, 
strictly speaking, clearly amounted to 
default on its commitments. 

6. Even so, subsequent experience has 
shown that the Government can hardly 
have realised how far the situation had 
already got out of hand when it decided to 
resort to the control and restriction of all 
imports from the 22nd September last. It 
was, of course, never possible to suspend 
entirely the grant of import permits and 
these have been granted, in respect of what 
are considered essential goods, to a total of 
approximately $107 million between the 
end of September and the end of April 
1953, i.e., at the rate of approximately 
$15 million per month. But any hope 
that the monthly rate of imports could 
be rapidly brought down to this figure, 
have proved vain. Total imports have in 
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fact continued to run at the rate of approxi¬ 
mately $40 million per month without taking 
account—and herein lies much of the seri¬ 
ousness of Turkey’s present payments 
position—of an unknown quantity of goods, 
the ordering of which had been duly 
approved by the Turkish authorities, but for 
wnicii the Turkish Government has failed 
to provide the foreign exchange. 

7. The total of Turkey’s foreign exchange 
liabilities of this sort is a matter of much 
speculation. No official estimate is avail¬ 
able and it is doubtful whether the Turkish 
Government itself has more than an 
approximate idea of the total involved. The 
accumulated backlog consists, in the first 
place, of goods which remain in customs 
because the importers cannot clear them 
until the Government provides foreign 
exchange. To these must be added an 
unknown amount of other goods which have 
been released, under a special facility 
granted by the Government in the early 
stages, against payment in local currency. 
Clearance on those terms carried a fixed 
date for the transfer of the foreign exchange 
and an undertaking by the importer to 
make good any loss caused by devaluation. 
This “ facility ” was, of course, nothing more 
nor less than an invitation to exporters to 
supply the goods on credit. There are also 
undoubtedly some further, though dwind¬ 
ling, amounts of goods already in the pipe¬ 
line which will arrive in the months ahead. 
Taking all these together, the total may be 
set, with a fair degree of probability, at 
approximately $100 million or a little more. 
A senior Turkish official has (unofficially) 
estimated the amount at the 31st December, 
1952, as between $60 million and $80 
million, while the backlog in respect of 
German goods alone, which might be 
expected to represent about one quarter of 
the total, has been responsibly estimated at 
$30 million as of the end of March. On this 
basis, indebtedness in respect of United 
Kingdom goods would approximate to 
£20 million. 

8. This estimate of Turkey’s liabilities in 
respect of goods waiting in customs, and for 
which payment is therefore already due, 
serious though it is, does not reveal the 
whole of the deterioration in Turkey’s pay¬ 
ments position since last September. Recent 
balance of payments studies have revealed 
a somewhat unexpected situation. A com¬ 
parison of payments figures made available 
to the Mutual Security Agency through the 
Central Bank, with the figures of actual 
imports, shows that there was a pronounced 


prepayment of imports in the months before 
June 1952 to an extent which, at that date, 
placed Turkey in a creditor position for 
approximately $60 million. However, pay¬ 
ments throughout the rest of 1952 con¬ 
sistently fell below imports, with the result 
that Turkey’s creditor position was more 
than wiped out by the end of the year. 
Tnere is no particular reason to suppose 
that this shift from a prepaid to a slightly 
deferred-payment position has been reversed 
by renewed heavy prepayments. 

9. There are, in addition, two other 
special factors which should be taken into 
consideration in estimating Turkey’s current 
external financial deficit. The first is that 
she has succeeded in obtaining some advance 
payments for exports not yet effected. This 
happened at least to the extent of $18 mil¬ 
lion in respect of cereals (barley) sold to 
Germany last December and only now due 
for shipment. It is not known whether 
Turkey has been similarly successful in 
connexion with other exports such as 
copper, cotton or opium, but such future 
liabilities have obviously to be carefully 
watched 

10. The second is that there is no way 
of estimating the amount of goods which 
have come into Turkey on straightforward 
deferred payment terms, though it seems 
probable that the amount outstanding at any 
given time is substantial. For instance, a 
great part of the programme of Govern¬ 
ment investment in capital goods is, as we 
know only too well, financed on medium- 
and long-term credit provided by supplying 
firms. This has certainly also been the case 
with the purchase of durable consumer 
goods such as buses for the municipalities 
of Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. Moreover 
the Government has at times been more 
ready to grant import permits for goods on 
credit than on other terms of payment, so 
there is no good reason to think that this 
factor of credit imports is negligible in the 
balance of payments picture. 

11. Whenever such difficulties as those 
indicated are discussed by Turkish spokes¬ 
men, it is customary to hear them belittled 
by reference to stocks of goods already in 
hand and available for export. This is, of 
course, a valid argument so far as it goes 
and it should therefore not be left entirely 
out of account. At the present time, how¬ 
ever, significant stocks only of wheat 
(350,000 tons) and cotton (40,000 tons) 
appear to remain. The wheat is hardly 
more likely to find purchasers for hard 
cash than that already sold, while at the 
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best, the two stocks together can hardly be 
expected to realise more than $65 million 
(taking wheat at $100 per ton and cotton 
at £T. 2 -5 per kilog.). As against this, the 
Government has to find means of financing 
not only the present accumulated deficit but 
also the bill for the country’s imports and 
invisibles during the next three months when 
receipts from exports will be comparatively 
small. The total deficit for the year ending 
the 30th June has been estimated by the 
Mutual Security Agency at $145 million. 

12. Why, in spite of the great economic 
progress registered during the last three 
years, does Turkey find herself to-day in 
these current payment difficulties? It would 
be easy and not entirely untrue to say, in 
general terms, that she has attempted the 
impossible task of financing a heavy pro¬ 
gramme of capital investment out of 
current income. But this would be less than 
fair to various sources of capital upon which 
she has been able to draw: Marshall Aid 
and its successors in American economic 
aid now totalling some $420 million; Euro¬ 
pean Payments Union initial credit and 
quota facilities amounting to $55 million; 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and Export-Import Bank 
loans of approximately $80 million. Sub¬ 
stantial foreign exchange relief will also 
come from the £21 million allotted to 
Turkey for North Atlantic Treaty Organisa¬ 
tion infrastructure works, part of which will 
require only local currency expenditure. 
Thus it is not an absolute shortage of 
foreign exchange but the failure to budget 
the national overseas income and expendi¬ 
ture that has led to current difficulties. The 
urgent need for this, stressed by the Barker 
Mission of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in 1950, 
has now been belatedly and half-heartedly 
accepted, and the Prime Minister has 
appointed a Minister without portfolio to 
co-ordinate the Government's economic 
policies. It is, however, far from certain 
even now that a well-thought-out plan of 
expenditure, shaped in the light of realities, 
will emerge. 

13. But while the record on the expendi- 
fure side has clearly been unsatisfactory, it 
is no more so than the faulty handling of 
export policy. So far as selling large quan¬ 
tities of such commodities as cotton and 
c ereals is concerned, the Turks have much 
to learn and they are not, as a people, the 
ftiost willing to draw on the experience of 
°thers. They have, of course, many handi¬ 
caps to overcome. Neither their cotton nor 


their wheat is widely known, so they face 
the primary problem of having to break into 
new markets. On some of the markets 
where they are already known, the reputa¬ 
tion of Turkish traders does not stand high. 
Their cotton dealers, for instance, are still 
suffering from their unpopularity in Western 
Germanyasa result of their failure to honour 
their contracts during the post-Korean 
boom.) But in breaking into new markets, 
Turkish goods are handicapped by the lack 
of standardisation. Something has been 
done to remedy this in the case of cotton but 
the standardisation is believed still to be 
fairly crude, while in the case of wheat 
there has been no standardisation at all. 
Finally Turkish exports have to overcome 
both the inability of the Government or of 
private traders to quote other than f.o.b. 
terms, and the high internal prices of Turkish 
products. Of all these factors, high prices are 
probably the most difficult to overcome and 
to this the Government might has been 
expected to pay particular attention. 
Indeed, some salutary experiences resulting 
in lost markets in cotton in 1951 and in 
wheat in 1952, might have been expected to 
teach a much-needed lesson. But this, so 
far at least as the Government is concerned, 
appears to be far from the case. Instead 
of reducing the price at which it would pur¬ 
chase wheat pari passu with increases in 
production (which might have been expected 
to result in lower costs of production), the 
Government increased the price in 1952 and 
will maintain it in 1953. As is well known, 
this price results in a delivered price con¬ 
siderably above present or immediately 
probable world market levels. The Prime 
Minister has recently gone even further and 
has given an undertaking that so long as the 
Democrat Party is in power, this price will 
not be reduced. A certain amount of lip 
service has been paid by official spokesmen 
to Turkey’s readiness to sell for what her 
goods will fetch, and the Prime Minister 
himself has affirmed that the Government 
will not hesitate to subsidise the peasant to 
any necessary extent from the general 
budget. But the Minister of Commerce has 
more than once let it be seen that the 
Government is really relying on bilateral 
agreements to enable it to conceal the true 
results of its policy. 

14. While a high but gradually diminish¬ 
ing support price might have been justified 
to some extent from the social point of view, 
as a method of transferring a certain amount 
of purchasing power from the pockets of 
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the town dweliers into those of the Anato¬ 
lian peasants, or even from the economic 
point of view as a means of rapidly stimu¬ 
lating production and providing some special 
assistance during the initial stages, there can 
be none at all, except that of pure vote- 
catching, for the unconditional undertaking 
to maintain a price which is both consider¬ 
ably higher than the costs of production and 
entirely unrelated to world trends. The 
result can only be to price Turkish cereals 
out of free world markets and force a resort 


to the artificialities of bilateral agreements. 
It will be regrettable if the true long-term 
interests of Turkey’s economy are sacrificed 
on the altar of temporary party advantage. 

15. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the United Kingdom Delegation at Paris, 
the Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department of the Board of Trade, Her 
Majesty’s Treasury and the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


WK 10345/3 
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VISIT OF MR. DULLES TO TURKEY 

Sir K. Helm to Sir W. Churchill. (Received May 28) 


(No. 221. Confidential) Ankara, 
(Telegraphic) May 28, 1953. 

My telegram No. 219: Mr. Dulles’ visit. 

I cannot see the United States Ambas¬ 
sador till to-morrow. Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs told me to-day that 
altogether talks had extended over four 
hours and that they had covered all subjects 
of common interest. The Turkish Govern¬ 
ment had fully exposed their views on these 
and particularly on defence problems 
affecting the Middle East and the Balkans. 
Mr. Dulles had not shown himself particu¬ 
larly well informed and his visit had been 
essentially one of study. 

2. The Turks had expressed concern 
about the Suez Canal base and had said 
that, in their view, there ought to be no 
question of handing that vital area over to 
a Government whose future and intentions 
were anybody’s gamble. It was all very 
well for the Egyptians and others to talk 
about independence but the defence of the 
free world also concerned the latter and the 
Canal base was essential for it. Talk of 
imperialism and colonialism was, in the 
Turkish view, now quite out of date, when 
for instance American Air Forces were 
based in the United Kingdom and “ joint ” 
air bases were established in Turkey, and 
should be dealt with accordingly. Mr. 
Dulles had apparently said that the United 
States Government had been in full agree¬ 
ment with Her Majesty’s Government in the 
recent Egyptian negotiations. 


3. Middle East defence had been lengthily 
discussed and the Turkish Prime Minister 
had given Mr. Dulles the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs’ impression, after his 
Bagdad visit (my telegram No. 200). He 
had made clear the Turkish view that Arab 
collaboration was out of the question in the 
present circumstances and that, as defence 
was so important, the only course was to go 
ahead without them. Sponsoring Powers 
should consult together to that end. Mr. 
Dulles said something about trying to carry 
the Arabs along. The Turks had pointed 
out that we were far from refusing Arab 
collaboration but that we could not have it. 
It was true that if Anglo-Egyptian agree¬ 
ment could be reached, prospects might be 
better. But the Turks thought it more 
probable, even if that obstacle were 
surmounted, the Arabs would state their 
next price as settlement of the Arab-Israel 
question on their terms. And if that were 
paid doubtless something else would be 
produced and so ad infinitum. 

The Turks had tried to impress on Mr. 
Dulles that it was wrong tactics to keep on 
pressing one’s suit with the Arabs. The 
only course was to state things seriously and 
even perhaps coldly in the hopes that the 
Arabs would see their own interests but on 
no account to keep on insisting on the im¬ 
portance Western Powers attached to them 
and to having their collaboration. 

5. I asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs whether Mr. Dulles had said any¬ 
thing about his own impressions after his 
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tour. Mr. Dulles had apparently not been 
very forthcoming but had said that he 
thought that it might be possible to do 
something with Iraq, independent of the 
other Arab States. The Turks had replied 


that they had thought the same months ago 
but that they had deceived themselves. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had given Mr. 
Dulles a full account of developments after 
the London talks last October. 


WK 1015/5 No. 7 

GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF PROVINCIAL TURKEY 

Sir K. Helm to the Marquess of Salisbury. (Received July 11) 


(No. 143. Confidential) Ankara, 

My Lord Marquess, July 3, 1953. 

Over the past three months I have made 
brief tours, each starting from Ankara, of 

(a) the Mersin-Adana-Iskenderun area, 

(b) the southern region embracing 
Konya, Bey^ehir, Alanya, Antalya and 
Afyonkarahisar, and (c) the northern 
area embracing Erzerum, Trabzon, Rize, 
Giresun and Samsun. I was accompanied 
throughout by Lady Helm, and on the 
second tour by the Canadian Ambassador 
and his wife. Except between Ankara and 
Erzerum and on our return journey from 
Samsun we travelled throughout by car and 
in this way covered some thousands of 
miles. I therefore saw a useful cross-section 
of present-day Turkey and as my last 
similar tours were made in 1929 (wartime 
conditions did not permit of such journeys 
when I was here between 1942 and 1946) 
some general impressions which 1 gathered 
may be of interest. 

2. That Turkey has changed greatly in 
these twenty-four years there can be no 
doubt. But she has not changed beyond 
recognition and in some ways the changes 
are more apparent than real. The leaven 
of modernisation is at work but it has still 
a long way to go before it transforms the 
consciousness of even the majority of 
provincial Turks. In 1929 the effects of the 
Kemalist revolution were beginning to show 
themselves only in the main centres like 
Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. To-day they 
are apparent in all towns of any size and 
they are beginning to make themselves felt, 
though no more than that, in most of the 
villages. 

3. To my mind the most important single 
contributor to this change has been the 
almost incredible improvement in com¬ 
munications. The Kemalist Government 
concentrated first on railway construction 
and its relatively ambitious programme, 
which took all the available funds, was well 


under way in 1929. But this meant that 
roads were neglected. Now the leeway is 
being rapidly made up and, though asphalt 
is rare, surfaces even if rough are generally 
good and permit of a reasonable speed 
though not of an excessive daily mileage 
except for the wild driver. This applies not 
only to the new trunk roads which owe 
much to American advice, financial aid 
and machinery—the Turks seem to have 
developed a particular affection for 
monstrosities which I believe are called 
graders and which seem to be in good 
supply—but also to the second-class roads 
which used to be almost impassable. As 
a result the country has been opened up. 
Buses and cars penetrate to every corner 
and, judging by their numbers and their 
human content, the Turk nowadays travels 
frequently and far, not it is true in great 
comfort or without dust and delay, but 
apparently enjoying himself and certainly 
taking back to his village or small town 
seeds which in time must germinate and 
produce their own harvest. 

4. First railways, then roads. But con¬ 
currently with both Turkish Civil Airways 
have spread their wings and now cover all 
important centres with regular services. 
Only the steamship services, which at the 
beginning of the century provided the only 
real link between Constantinople and 
Anatolia and between the ports of the latter, 
and which under an efficient administration 
have also moved with the times, are 
comparatively neglected as a means of 
internal transport by the modern Turk who 
wants to travel quickly and cheaply. But 
ships, aircraft and roads, especially the last, 
are costly propositions in this country of 
great distances and still sparse populations 
and one is forced to wonder whether the 
pace can be sustained and maintenance 
ensured. The strain must be considerable 
but, far from there being signs of concern 
about it, minds are directed to more costly 
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projects ahead. The Vali of Rize, for 
instance, spoke to me proudly of the work 
now in hand for a new road between there 
and Erzerum which will appreciably shorten 
the latter’s present distance from the sea. 
It will, however, also involve the construc¬ 
tion of a port at Rize and with tens of 
millions of Turkish liras already expended 
on port projects at Trabzon and Zonguldak, 
and work beginning at Samsun, the bills 
arising along this coast alone seem to me 
formidable. 

5. Nor is this other than general for I 
have seemed to sense a new spirit in the 
provincial administrations which breathe 
quite as much confidence as do the central 
authorities here. The day seems to be past 
when appointment to a remote vilayet was 
regarded as a sentence to be purged as 
quickly as possible. Now, unless my 
experience has been exceptional, the Valis 
have their hearts in their work and, though 
many of their projects are not properly 
thought out or well co-ordinated, they 
appear a good lot and are out to make their 
mark—the Vali of Antalya made a particu¬ 
larly favourable impression on me. Internal 
administration is now an organised service 
with Valiships the senior posts and only a 
few of these, such as Ankara, Istanbul and 
Izmir, are to-day political appointments. 
Kaimakams and junior valis have therefore 
to make their way or get left behind in the 
race. Simultaneously, with the accession to 
power of the present Democrat Administra¬ 
tion, has come the election of Deputies who 
have close personal links with their 
constituencies an entirely novel idea in 
Turkey, where hitherto Deputies in the main 
belonged to either Istanbul or Izmir and 
spent all their free time there. Now the 
needs of the individual vilayets have their 
personal, as well as their official advocates 
in the capital, with results which are 
immediately apparent not only in roads, but 
in other forms particularly power stations, 
schools and hospitals, which though still 
quite inadequate are beginning really to 
cater for local needs. 

6. An outstanding example of the capital 
catering for local needs came to my notice 
also at Rize. There, until the late twenties, 
the well-being of many of the people 
depended on economic and other exchanges 
across the frontier with Batum. They were 
ended by Soviet frontier restrictions and 
Rize was faced with the alternatives of slow 
death or migration. But one of its sons 
had the idea, which he sold to Ankara, that 


if tea could be grown at Batum it could 
equally be grown at Rize with its mild, 
almost sub-tropical climate, and its annual 
rainfall of 100 inches. A modest beginning 
was made in 1930. Last year £T.4 million 
was paid to the peasant cultivators for 
2,000 tons of leaf (thereby meeting about 
one-fifth of Turkey’s tea requirements), 
cultivation is steadily on the increase, one 
factory is in full operation, with the London 
tea market apparently showing real interest 
in its finished article, two more factories are 
planned, and in one way or another the tea 
industry round Rize provides a living for 
some 60,000 souls. 

7. I have said that this is an outstanding 
example and it may well be that nothing 
else so spectacular could be cited. But not 
far behind, and certainly more important 
from the point of view of Turkish economy, 
come grain on the Anatolian plateau and 
cotton in the Adana plain and in the Izmir 
hinterland, which I visited last year. These, 
as you know, have displaced the traditional 
products like tobacco, dried fruits and 
opium as features of Turkey’s agricultural 
wealth though, with high guaranteed prices 
to the farmer, they have presented Turkey 
with a new problem—that of selling them. 
It is, however, a problem for the Turkish 
Government and not for the peasant who 
is enjoying such prosperity and security as 
he has never before known. 

8. Whether he and the Turks in general 
are making the best possible use of that 
prosperity is another matter: first they have 
no experience to help them to do so and 
secondly the Turk remains too much of an 
oriental not to put a premium on facade 
and display. Adana, for instance, has many 
of the airs of a boom town and apparently 
the greater the glitter the more the pleasure. 
Imposing-looking houses have sprung up 
like mushrooms but usually there is little 
comfort and even less sanitation within. It 
is much the same in all directions—the 
immediate foreground is impressive but the 
background lacks substance. Turkey has 
many of the outward trimmings of 
modernity but much of the old remains. 
This again stands out in the field of agricul¬ 
ture. Some 50 miles east of Eski?ehir there 
is a large Government farming project 
covering several thousand acres. There 
everything is up to date and the results are 
apparent. But elsewhere, and in spite 
of heavy importations of agricultural 
machinery in recent years, tractors are the 
exception. Even where they are in use 
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doubts must be expressed about mainten¬ 
ance and the likelihood borne in mind that 
when a nut or screw is lost and a breakdown 
occurs the peasant will revert quite happily 
to the old oxen and the wooden plough. 

9. That stage will pass and the combus¬ 
tion engine will prevail. But in the main, 
and apart from one or two special areas like 
the Adana plain and Government farms, 
the old methods of cultivation dominate the 
scene. So do the old human elements for, 
though women have struck out for them¬ 
selves in the larger towns, they are still the 
all-purposes human instrument in the 
country. On the plateau and in the 
southern and northern coastal areas, but 
especially in the second of these, the village 
cafes seemed to be full of men from early 
morning onwards while their womenfolk 
toiled in the fields and carried the burden 
while the superior male rode his donkey. 
Here there is little change. Moreover—and 
again though by no means confined to it 
this applies particularly to the Black Sea 
littoral—the almost general habit imme¬ 
diately a peasant woman hears or sees a car 
approaching is for her to cover her face and 
turn away. Speech with them, if only to 
enquire one’s way, remains almost out of 
the question. 

10. Old customs die hard and it would 
be easy, on the basis of tours such as mine, 
to adduce evidence to suggest that a spirit 
of reaction is abroad. There is, for instance, 
the sight on all hands of new mosques. But, 
as I have previously suggested, the explana¬ 
tion rather is that religion has become 
respectable. Yet there is an element of 
reaction in it which has been and is 
exploited by genuine reactionaries who only 
this week were able to claim best at the 
congress of the National Party in Ankara. 
That party, which has just split, now has 
only three Deputies in the Assembly but the 
number of its branch offices in the country 


suggest that it is not lacking at any rate in 
financial support. Indeed signs of political 
freedom, such as the prominent labels on 
the various party premises, are yet another 
indication of change. For what they are 
worth these labels seemed to me to say that, 
though the Democrats have things more or 
less their own way in the south, the People's 
Republican Party are strong in the north. 
Yet the P.R.P. are the more Kemalist of 
the two and to outward appearance the 
north is the more “ reactionary ” just as it 
is the more remote. 

11. These reflections of mine are neither 
profound nor exhaustive. But they do point 
to the fact that Turkey is in a state of 
transition and that, with the disappearance 
of the pre-Kemalist generation, the passage 
of another twenty-five years should 
modernise the country areas as much as it 
has already done the towns. In the interests 
of future travellers I hope they will do more. 
In what were the ancient provinces of 
Pontus, Galatia, Lycaonia, Pisidia, 
Pamphylia and Cilicia, as well as else¬ 
where, Turkey has great potential wealth 
ready to her hand in what could be a 
tourist’s paradise—territories rich in 
historical remains, with the most variegated 
scenery ranging from bleak Erzerum with 
its resigned-looking soldiers and the bare 
Anatolian plateau to the Mediterranean 
climate and beauties of the south and, to 
me, the even more attractive wooded slopes 
and lush vegetation of the Black Sea coast. 
Everywhere the roads are almost unrecog¬ 
nisable; unfortunately, however, nobody 
could begin to make a mistake about the 
so-called hotels. 

12. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


WK 1016/13 No. 8 

POLITICAL SITUATION 


Sir K. Helm to The Marquess of Salisbury. 


(No. 142. Confidential) Ankara, 

My Lord Marquess, July 7, 1953. 

In my despatch No. 26 of the 3rd Febru¬ 
ary, 1953, I described how the two main 
political parties of Turkey, having abated 
their violent controversy, were asserting 
their joint resistance to subversive move- 


(Received July 11) 

ments inspired by religious and racial 
fanaticism. 

2. During the spring, religious reaction, 
which had been the main topic since the 
attempt on the life of M. Yalman in Novem¬ 
ber 1952, gradually dropped out of the 
news. The leaders of the Association of 
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Nationalists, which had been suppressed 
with a flourish in January, were convicted 
of small offences in April and sentenced to 
pay light fines: the verdict was hardly 
noticed by the press. The trial of those 
accused of conspiracy against M. Yalman 
was adjourned after a preliminary hearing 
in March and has not yet been resumed; and 
although the authorities continued to take 
action against the authors of subversive 
religious propaganda, such proceedings were 
not given the publicity which they had 
received during the winter. Meanwhile, the 
Government, which had managed in Febru¬ 
ary to get an endorsement of their policies 
from the Consultative Congress of the 
Democrat Party, stood firmly by their con¬ 
tention that laicism is not necessarily 
anti-religious. In this year’s budget the 
appropriation for the Directorate of 
Religious Affairs was again increased and 
has now been tripled in the three years of 
Democrat rule. 

3. The danger of religious reaction was one 
of the chief reasons that impelled the two 
main parties to set aside their bitter quarrels; 
yet although this danger has lost force as an 
immediate political issue, the People’s 
Republican Party have kept up their 
uneasy collaboration with the Government. 
M. Menderes and M. Inonii have exchanged 
regular compliments, each side has con¬ 
gratulated the other on its patriotism and 
devotion to democracy, and M. Inonii has 
been accepted in Government circles as 
“ Leader of the Opposition ” in a fashion 
almost British. The leaders of the Demo¬ 
crat Party have been happy to accept this 
situation, for it has meant that they can 
govern all the easier in the virtual absence of 
opposition and that the P.R.P., denied alike 
the fruits of office and the excitements of 
irresponsible criticism, may in time lose 
their vigour and cohesion. In return the 
P.R.P. have gained temporary immunity 
from the threatened sequestration of the 
moneys they received from the Treasury for 
the upkeep of the Halkevis (my despatch 
No. 203 of the 19th of August, 1952) and 
they may have had a negative voice in the 
composition of the Cabinet (my telegram 
No. 16, Saving, of the 7th of April). But 
many members of the party, realising that 
abstention from criticism means paralysis, 
and prepared to face the risk of losing the 
party’s funds, have been clamouring for a 
more active opposition to the Government’s 
policies. Equally there are many in the 
Democrat Party whose deep hostility to the 
P.R.P. makes them impatient of a bargain 


which allows their opponents to keep funds 
they received from the Treasury during the 
single party regime. 

4. In spite of difficulties, especially on the 
Democrat side, the leaders of both parties 
have so far managed to restrain their more 
impetuous followers, and the truce has been 
kept. But an Opposition party cannot 
flourish on support of the Government; and 
the P.R.P., casting about for substantive 
points of criticism which the Democrats 
would regard as fair, generally tried to 
demonstrate the errors of the Government’s 
economic policy. But although their argu¬ 
ments were badly framed, the Democrats 
reacted impatiently, and it is clear that in 
the Government’s view an Opposition 
should exist, but not oppose, save perhaps at 
election time. Lacking in direction and con¬ 
fidence, the P.R.P. were in no state to 
advance a reasoned and attractive alterna¬ 
tive policy which would make it worth their 
while to challenge the Democrats seriously. 

5. The National Party stood aside from 
these manoeuvres between the Democrats 
and the P.R.P. Challenged several times by 
the Prime Minister to announce their sup¬ 
port in the fight against religious reaction, 
they evaded the issue by maintaining that 
there was no reaction to fight, and went on 
to accuse both main parties of plotting to 
suppress them. By avoiding any pronounce¬ 
ments on religion they left the door open for 
the recruitment of the pious and thus drew 
a little support away from both the P.R.P. 
and the Democrats; but they were gradually 
becoming more suspect, not only to the 
Government, but even to the Kemalists in 
their own ranks. 

6. In this atmosphere of uncertainty the 
Tenth General Congress of the P.R.P. and 
the Fourth General Congress of the 
National Party, both of which were held in 
Ankara in the last week of June, aroused 
unusual interest. After the election of 
M. $emsettin Giinaltay (a former Prime 
Minister) as chairman of the meetings, and 
the reading of the Executive Committee’s 
report, M. Ismet Inonii, chairman of the 
party, opened the P.R.P. Congress with a 
speech devoted largely to foreign affairs, 
which he interpreted in exactly the same way 
as the Democrat Government. His only 
excursion into domestic affairs was to rejoice 
that the last six months had seen the estab¬ 
lishment of harmony between Government 
and Opposition, each side determined to 
safeguard the reforms of Atatiirk and to 
contribute to the development of democratic 
life in Turkey. 


7. From (^anakkale, where they were 
attending a regional congress of the Demo¬ 
crat Party, the Prime Minister and members 
of his Cabinet repaid M. Inonii’s mildness 
with compliments but denounced with some 
violence the report of the P.R.P. Executive 
Committee, which had ventured to attack 
the Government’s economic policies. 
Meanwhile, the delegates to the P.R.P. 
Congress were showing a disposition to 
criticise the inactivity of their Executive 
Committee and to demand a more energetic 
opposition to the Government. Sensing the 
mood of the Congress. M. Kasim Giilek, 
the Secretary-General of the P.R.P., who 
has shown surprising restraint during the 
last few months, obliged the delegates with 
some strong criticism of the Government’s 
ideas on economics and finance. After this 
the Congress dealt at length with the internal 
affairs of the party, the main item being a 
series of complicated manoeuvres by the 
Executive Committee, supported by M. 
Inonii, to get rid of Kasim Giilek. But the 
provincial delegates, who appreciate M. 
GUlek’s energy, would have none of this: 
they applauded Giilek at every appearance, 
interrupted his opponents, and re-elected 
him Secretary-General by 709 votes out of 
857. M. Inonii was again elected Chairman 
almost unanimously; but although he 
remains the most important figure in the 
party, his authority is no longer accepted as 

. absolute. 

8. At the end of the Congress a colourless 
manifesto was published repeating P.R.P. 
demands that democratic life and the free¬ 
dom of the press should be more closely 
safeguarded by law, that the electoral law 
should be modified, that the Administra¬ 
tion should be impartial and the indepen¬ 
dence of the courts guaranteed, and that 
steps should be taken to arrest the con¬ 
tinuous rise in the cost of living. The 
Congress also approved two new points of 
P.R.P. policy. It favoured the encourage¬ 
ment of private enterprise, except in mines, 
heavy industry, power, public utilities and 
oil (though private concerns might be 
invited to share in the last named); and it 
advocated the recognition of the right of 
strike and lock-out when not contrary to 
the country’s strategic interest. It also 
stressed the importance of country roads 
and village water supplies (improvements 
which the Democrats found to have a wide 
appeal), and its determination to maintain 
freedom of conscience and the separation of 
Church and State. 


9. Thus the P.R.P. Congress has done 
little to clarify the party’s uncertain situa¬ 
tion or to inspire the delegates ta fresh 
efforts. The only new points of policy 
adopted were taken from the programme 
of the Democrat Party, and the Turkish 
voter is left to choose between two policies 
which are even less distinct than before. 
Nor was the Congress able to resolve the 
problem of the party’s tactics in Opposition; 
for although the delegates clamoured for 
greater activity, they re-elected substantially 
the same Executive Committee as last year. 
At present the party seems to have no policy 
beyond mere survival. 

10. The National Party Congress was a 
more exciting affair. It was the scene of a 
struggle between those who insisted that the 
party should proclaim its adherence to the 
Kemalist reforms and these who, whether 
from religious conviction or opportunism, 
wished to avoid any pronouncement that 
might alienate those masses of Turkish 
voters whose hearts are still set on the old 
Islamic forms of society. M. Hikmet 
Bayur, chairman of the party in 1950-51 
and until recently its best-known figure, 
made a determined effort, when criticising 
the report of the Executive Committee, to 
commit the party publicly to all the basic 
principles of Kemalism. It seems that many, 
perhaps the majority, of the delegates were 
prepared to support M. Bayur; but when 
he saw that there was likewise considerable 
opposition to his demands he withdrew his 
candidature for the party chairmanship, and 
later, when the Congress decided to readmit 
to the party an author who had been 
expelled for criticising Atatiirk’s reforms in 
a reactionary magazine, since suppressed, 
M. Bayur and his followers resigned from 
the National Party. With M. Bayur out of 
the running, Dr. Mustafa Kentli was elected 
chairman of the party for the second time. 

11. In the statement announcing their 
resignations M. Bayur and his friends alleged 
that the National Party had favoured reac¬ 
tionary ideas for the purpose of catching 
votes and that the Executive Committee, 
having failed to support a motion of loyalty 
to Atatiirk’s reforms, were leading the party 
towards the confusion of religion with 
politics. They had therefore felt that their 
duty to the country demanded their resigna¬ 
tion from the party. This announcement, 
which laid the National Party open to 
prosecution, disturbed the Executive and the 
remaining delegates to the Congress; and 
before it closed on the following day the 
Congress passed resolutions affirming the 
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party’s attachement to the reforms of 
Atatiirk, including the laic republican 
regime, the separation of religion and 
politics, the Latin script, the equality of 
women, and the suppression of polygamy 
and religious orders. Thus by resigning 
from the party Bayur achieved the aim for 
which he had fought in vain as a member. 

12. Many doubt the sincerity of the last- 
minute resolutions of the Congress, even 
though they are to be included in the party 
programme, to which every member must 
subscribe on pain of expulsion. They may 
have put the National Party on the right side 
of the law, but they have not yet tempted 
M. Bayur and his friends to return to the 
party. On the contrary, several provincial 
delegates have followed M. Bayur's lead, 
and it is not yet clear whether the National 
Party, which had gained some ground over 
the past year, will survive as an effective 
third party. 

13. Thus neither congress did much to 
advance the cause of the Opposition: the 
P.R.P. are still without a distinctive policy, 
either for the country or for their own cam¬ 
paign, and the remaining National Party 
leaders are more suspect than ever. At 
present it is not easy to see on what grounds 
the Turkish peasant voter would wish to 
transfer his support from the Democrat 
Party to the P.R.P., for whatever the latter 
say the general impression in the country is 
one of prosperity and progress; and, so long 
as the Government can stave off the crisis 
threatened by their foreign exchange diffi¬ 
culties, the P.R.P. are not likely to be able 
to draw a convincing picture of better times. 

14. Apart from their prosperity, there 
seems to be no live issue for the peasantry 
except for Islam. Nostalgia for the old 
ways is still deep and widespread in 
Anatolia, and any party which was prepared 
to bring religion back into politics could 


appeal to it to catch votes. There seems 
now to be little doubt that the success of 
the Democrats in the 1950 elections was 
partly due to the fact that many Democrat 
candidates went further than the party’s 
official policy of minor concessions to 
religious opinion and promised large free¬ 
dom to return to the Moslem way of life. It 
probably was, and may still be, the intention 
of the National Party to remind the elec¬ 
torate of the Democrats’ broken word and 
repeat the promises in their own name; or 
at any rate to hope that their ambiguous 
attitude will tempt the religious to support 
them rather than the parties who are fully 
committed to laicism. It is only by using 
Moslem sentiment that the National Party 
can hope to attract significant support; they 
have little else to offer. But the moment 
they appeared to be using religion in their 
campaign, I believe that the Democrat 
Government, with the support of the P.R.P., 
would suppress the party without hesitation. 

15. I conclude from this analysis of the 
opposition parties’ prospects that the Demo¬ 
crat Party’s strength in the country has not 
declined greatly since they won the elections 
of 1950. But in that year the Turkish voter 
disappointed all prophecies, and he may do 
so again in 1954. It is indeed possible that 
he does not vote for policies or promises, 
and that a party with an uninspiring 
programme is not therefore at a great 
disadvantage; but rather that, in the present 
stage of Turkish democracy, he chooses 
between Democrat and Republican on 
motives as incalculable as those which lead 
most Englishmen to choose Oxford or 
Cambridge on boat-race day. 

16. Iam sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 
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FIRST MEETING OF FOREIGN MINISTERS OF GREECE, YUGOSLAVIA 
AND TURKEY UNDER THE BALKAN TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP 
AND COLLABORATION HELD IN ATHENS BETWEEN JULY 
7-11, 1953 

Mr. Lambert to Lord Salisbury. (Received July 18) 


(No. 109. Confidential) Athens, 

My Lord Marquess, July 16, 1953. 

I have the honour to report that the first 
meeting of Foreign Ministers, for which 


provision is made in Article I of the Balkan 
Treaty of Friendship and Collaboration 
between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, 
took place in Athens between the 7th and 
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11th of July. Greece was represented by 
M. Stephanopoulos, Turkey by M. KoprUlii 
and Yugoslavia by M. Bebler, M. Popovic 
having been prevented from attending by 
illness. 

2. The Greek press, which habitually 
ascribes world-wide importance to events of 
purely local or regional significance, had 
been at pains to project this meeting as a 
kind of shadow Bermuda. Discounting 
such inflated claims, the meeting was, 
nevertheless, of considerable importance in 
that it occurred shortly after Soviet “ peace ” 
feelers had been extended towards Yugo¬ 
slavia and Turkey, and served to show that 
the new tactics being employed by Moscow 
have so far failed to produce any cracks in 
the facade of Balkan unity. The complete 
identity of view between the participants of 
the conference was emphasised both in their 
individual speeches and press statements 
and in the official communique which was 
issued at the end of their talks, the full text 
of which I enclose. The latter also claimed 
that the co-operation of the three countries 
had been further strengthened by the 
decisions which had been taken to establish 
a permanent political secretariat which 
would prepare future conferences and bring 
to the notice of the three Governments any 
political or cultural matters requiring their 
attention; to invite the General Staffs to 
consider at their next meeting how tripartite 
military co-operation could be promoted; 
and, finally, to set up an ad hoc committee 
whose task will be to further co-operation 
in the economic and commercial spheres. 

3. Although the Greeks express them¬ 
selves as satisfied with the results of the 
meeting, less progress was made in one 
respect than had been hoped. On the 
military side the Turks are seemingly still 
dragging their feet. The military contacts 
which have taken place so far between the 
three countries have been primarily con¬ 
cerned with the laying down of general 
principles, and the Greek General Staff had 
recommended to the present conference 
that a permanent military body, similar to 
the political secretariat, should now be 
established and charged with the concrete 
task of working out a common defence plan. 
The Greeks consider that it may take as 
much as a year to draw up a sound defen¬ 
sive plan and that the sooner work on it 
begins, the better. The Yugoslav reaction 
to this proposal was that, while they them¬ 
selves were fully in favour of it, there would 
be little point in setting up a military body 
of this sort unless the Turks for their part 


were willing to make its task possible of 
fulfilment. The latter seemed not to want 
a common plan for the defence of Thrace, 
and had confined the military information 
which they had pooled to generalities and 
had avoided disclosing how many troops 
they would have available to meet specific 
contingencies. As has already been 
reported, the Yugoslavs have been remark¬ 
ably forthcoming in this respect and have to 
all intents and purposes opened their books 
on a number of important issues. The 
Yugoslavs did some straight talking to the 
Turks in this sense, and M. Bebler remarked 
privately to M. Stephanopoulos that if in 
effect it was a Greco-Yugoslav alliance that 
had been contracted, there was no point in 
having Turkish observers present. The 
Turks welcomed in principle the idea of a 
permanent military organisation and gave 
their partners reason to hope that they 
would be ready to take their full part in it 
by the time the three General Staffs held 
their next meeting, which will take place in 
Belgrade at a date not yet fixed. This 
explains the rather nebulous reference to 
future military co-operation contained in 
the final communque! 

4. As regards Soviet peace feelers, the 
three delegates agreed that they should 
respond to them avec mesure et fermete, 
and that they should indeed encourage them 
without, however, appearing to attribute 
undue significance to them or to base 
extravagant hopes upon them. The 
Ministers were of the opinion that in hand¬ 
ling such approaches they should try to give 
the impression that the tentative gestures so 
far made were not enough, in the hope of 
running up the bidding and inducing the 
Russians to offer increasingly substantial 
concessions. Although the text of the 
Turkish reply to the recent Soviet note 
about Kars and Ardahan was not discussed, 
it was agreed that it would be drafted in 
this spirit and that the three countries should 
furthermore consult together about any fur¬ 
ther peace moves which might be made in 
their direction. In discussing the downfall 
of Beria, which was announced during the 
sessions of the conference, M. Bebler opined 
that the leaders of the Soviet Union were 
at the moment exposed to great and increas¬ 
ing pressures from below, both in the Soviet 
Union herself and in her satellites, and 
indicated, though without saying so in 
precise words, that these pressures were 
symptomatic of the broad masses’ discon¬ 
tent with the apostates of the Kremlin, who 
had led them away from the ideals of pure 
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communism. It is also alleged that on the 
eve of the downfall of Beria, M. Bebler 
predicted that there would be no important 
changes in the Kremlin in the near future! 

5. The communique also makes mention 
of Albania. This issue was raised at the 
conference by the Yugoslavs, who thought 
that it was desirable for the three Govern¬ 
ments to reiterate their common interest in 
Albanian independence in order to give the 
lie to current rumours alleging that Yugo¬ 
slavia harboured sinister designs against 
that country. The Greeks claim that this is 
the first occasion on which this contentious 
subject has been considered by the three 
countries of the Balkan Alliance and are 
pleased that it proved possible to discuss 
it in an atmosphere of frankness and 
understanding. 

6. With this meeting the political struc¬ 
ture of the Balkan Pact has been completed. 
The tempo of visits and volume of mutual 
congratulations may now perhaps subside 
for a time, while progress is made in the 
economic and, especially, the military 
sector, where the Turks have considerable 
lee-way to make up. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Ankara, Belgrade, Washington and the 
United Kingdom Delegation, Paris. 

I have, &c. 

A. E. LAMBERT. 


Enclosure in No. 9 
• 

Text of Official Communique on the First 
Session of the Foreign Ministers of 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey under 
the Balkan Treaty of Friendship and 
Collaboration 

Issued July 11, 1953 

“ In accordance with Article I of the 
tripartite treaty of co-operation and friend¬ 
ship between the Kingdom of Greece, the 
Turkish Republic and the People’s Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, signed in Ankara 
on February 28, L953, the first conference 
of the three Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
has been held in Athens from July 7 to 11, 
1953. Greece was represented by His 
Excellency M. S. Stephanopoulos, Turkey 
by His Excellency Professor Fuad Koprulii 
and Yugoslavia by His Excellency M. Al. 
Bebler. 

In the course of this conference, the three 
Ministers proceeded with the examination 
of the world situation, and more especially 


of the situation in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the three countries. In 

the light of this examination, full 
identity of views has been attested with 
regard to the position of the three countries 
towards international developments. More 
exactly, it has been decided that the three 
countries would carry on their moderate, 
firm and vigilant attitude in order to con¬ 
tribute in the most constructive way towards 
the appeasement of international tension 
and the settlement of international prob¬ 
lems. In this spirit, the three Governments 
have mutually consulted with a view to 
adopting a common attitude each time that 
a change in the situation, especially in the 
Balkans, would make this necessary. Seeing 
that the purpose of the three countries is to 
promote the consolidation of peace and 
stability in the Balkans, the three Ministers, 
after weighing the various aspects of the 
present situation in this region, have con¬ 
firmed the peaceful intentions of their 
countries towards their neighbours, and 
more especially have agreed that the inde¬ 
pendence of Albania would be an important 
factor of peace and stability in the Balkans. 

On the other hand, the results so far 
achieved in the various spheres of tripartite 
co-operation have been found satisfactory. 
Bearing in mind the decision, already 
announced, of the three Governments to 
strengthen and broaden this co-operation, 
the three Ministers have decided to give 
effect to the following measures: — 

(1) Set up a permanent secretariat, which 
would be responsible for preparing 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conferences, 
and also for studying or bringing to 
the attention of the Governments any 
other question connected with politi¬ 
cal and cultural co-operation between 
the three countries. This secretariat 
will consist of a senior diplomatic 
representative of each of the three 
countries and of a permanent bureau; 

(2) Request the general staffs, whose 

recommendations have been ap¬ 
proved with satisfaction by the three 
Ministers, to weigh at their next 
meeting the bases for the promotion 
of tripartite military co-operation, as 
well as the adequate forms to be 
given to it; 

(3) Set up an ad hoc committee made of 

experts in economic and commercial 
matters, which will devise ways and 
means for the tripartite economic 
co-operation. 
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In conclusion of their proceedings, the 
three Ministers for Foreign Affairs have 
attested with satisfaction that the tripartite 
treaty, thanks to the accomplishments 
already achieved, has proved to be an 


important instrument for the strengthening 
of peace and the political independence of 
the Balkan countries, as well as a substantial 
contribution towards general security.” 
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OFFICIAL VISIT OF ADMIRAL LORD MOUNTBATTEN AND 
ACCOMPANYING FLEET TO TURKEY 

Sir K. Helm to Lord Salisbury. (Received August 10) 


(No. 159. Confidential) Ankara, 

My Lord Marquess, August 3,1953. 

Admiral the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, 
K.G., wearing his Flag in H.M.S. Glasgow, 
left Istanbul this morning on the completion 
of an official visit to Turkey which had 
begun exactly a week previously. His 
accompanying fleet, in addition to the 
flagship, consisted of H.M.S. Bermuda, 
H.M.N.Z.S. Black Prince, H.M.S. Theseus 
(Light Fleet Carrier), H.M.S. Forth 
(destroyer depot ship), H.M.S. Manxman, 
three destroyers, two frigates, one of which 
was H.M.S. Surprise, fleet minesweepers, 
and an amphibious warfare squadron which 
brought the total number of units present 
up to twenty-two. For the first two days 
of the visit three ships of the Indian navy 
were also present and, with the New Zealand 
cruiser, lent a Commonwealth flavour to the 
occasion Simultaneously with the Istanbul 
visit three submarines of the Mediterranean 
Fleet paid an informal visit to Izmir. 

2. I have the honour to enclose a copy(') 
of the commander-in-chief's official pro¬ 
gramme for the visit. As you will observe, 
his first two days were fully occupied with 
exchanges of visits. The third day was spent 
mainly at Ankara, where again the com¬ 
mander-in-chief paid a series of calls, in¬ 
cluding visits to the Turkish Prime Minister 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
which I accompanied him. On both occa¬ 
sions Lord Mountbatten took the oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss certain matters affecting his 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation Medi¬ 
terranean Command, in which the Prime 
Minister in particular showed a lively 
interest. We returned to Istanbul in time to 
attend the ceremony of “ Beating the Re¬ 
treat” in H.M.S. Theseus, which in its 
beautiful twilight Bosphorus setting deeply 
impressed the large company present. (The 
ceremony itself was repeated on the fol¬ 
lowing evening on the square in front of 


Dolmabah^e Palace and again evoked the 
highest praise from a large crowd of some 
10,000 spectators.) In the early hours of 
the fourth day the commander-in-chief 
sailed in H.M.S. Surprise for Golcuk, where 
he inspected the Turkish naval base (I 
understand that he was greatly impressed by 
what he saw there) and later in the day be¬ 
came the President's personal guest for a 
period of some thirty hours. Only on his 
return to Istanbul on the morning of the 
sixth day was the commander-in-chief able 
to do a little sight-seeing, though even it had 
to be sandwiched between several official 
engagements. The seventh and last day 
was spent on an excursion with high ranking 
Turkish naval officers and ended with a 
Turkish military equestrian display (partly 
in olden time costumes) which, I am told, 
was well done. 

3. The foregoing is merely an outline of 
Admiral Mountbatten’s very extensive and 
by no means unexhausting programme. 
While he was engaged upon it his officers 
and ratings were equally occupied and hos¬ 
pitality was extended to them on a wide 
scale, particularly by the British community, 
for whom such visits are a great event, and 
who greatly appreciated the warmth with 
which their own hospitality was reciprocated 
by the Fleet. Here I would make particular 
mention of the canteen which was sponsored 
by the British community for the lower deck 
and where yeoman work was done by 
Captain H. Lyster of Her Majesty’s Con¬ 
sulate-General. who was in charge of its 
organisation. In this place where profiteer¬ 
ing is rampant the sailors appreciated having 
a large centre where they could gather in 
the afternoon and evening with music and 
dancing and where, incidentally, the con¬ 
sumption of beer worked out at something 
over 2,500 pint bottles a day. 

4. Hospitality was not, however, con¬ 
fined to the British community, for the 


( l ) Not printed. 
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Turkish authorities also extended a cordial 
welcome to their naval guests. Free 
transport was provided and facilities offered 
for visits to museums and other places of 
historical interest. So far as I have heard 
the whole week was not marred by a single 
unfortunate incident and on all hands I have 
heard the warmest praise of the bearing and 
conduct of the visitors. There was no doubt 
that the local population was delighted to 
have British sailors again in Istanbul and, 
though I refrain from mentioning invidious 
comparisons which I have heard made, I can 
only say that from the point of view of the 
general public the visit was a marked 
success. 

5. On the higher level this was certainly 
no less so, for I am satisfied that, from the 
political point of view, the visit of Admiral 
Mountbatten and his fleet was outstandingly 
successful. This was due in no small 
measure to the personality of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief himself. All the Turkish 
authorities were out to do him and his fleet 
the highest possible honour and it was evi¬ 
dent from the beginning that no pains would 
be spared to that end. The routine for such 
a visit is normally a fairly rigid one, but on 
this occasion the Turkish authorities went 
much further and, though thereby adding to 
the strain imposed on the commander-in¬ 
chief, clearly showed the importance which 
they attached to the occasion. It was in fact 
a remarkable demonstration of the value 
attached by the Turkish Government to the 
Turco-British alliance. 

6. This was, however, by no means all, 
for what to my mind transcended everything 
else in importance from the point of view of 
Anglo-Turkish relations was the private visit 
which Lord Mountbatten, accompanied by 
Lady Mountbatten, his two daughters and 
his son-in-law and by Lady Helm and my¬ 
self, paid to the President of the Republic. 
The bare outline of the programme was that 
we should be the President’s guests at 
Yalova on the evening of July 30th and con¬ 
tinue with him next day to the State stud 
farm at Karacabey, situated between Brusa 
and Bandirma, re-embarking in H.M.S. 
Surprise at the latter port for the overnight 
return to Istanbul. On the morning of July 
30th the commander-in-chief inspected the 
naval base at Golcuk, and then, with his 
family, lunched with the naval staff. They 
were just about to re-embark when news 
arrived that the President was on the out¬ 
skirts of Golcuk. A few minutes later Presi¬ 
dent Bayar broke with all precedent by 
coming on board H.M.S. Surprise, with his 


personal staff, and remaining for the 
three-hour journey to Yalova. The 
President did this entirely on his own 
initiative, just as he had made a small 
palace of the Sweet Waters of Asia 
available as a residence for the commander- 
in-chief during his Istanbul stay, 
and where he spent several hours on the 
eve of the fleet's arrival personally super¬ 
vising the domestic arrangements. So much 
was the visit to H.M.S. Surprise an excep¬ 
tional compliment and one not to be 
regarded as a precedent, that no mention 
of it has been allowed to appear in the 
Turkish press. 

7. Arrived at Yalova, the President 
conducted his guests to the large modern 
hotel where we spent the night after an 
official dinner in his large house nearby and 
for which the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had come officially from Ankara to be 
present. (The Prime Minister excused him¬ 
self at the last moment.) For this occasion 
the former imperial service of gold plate 
had been brought from Ankara and likewise 
followed us for lunch and dinner on the 
following day. The latter was certainly a 
full one for, headed by the car of the Presi¬ 
dent, in which he was accompanied by Lord 
Mountbatten, the convoy left Yalova at 9 
a.m. and after a very hot day finally reached 
Bandirma just on midnight. In between the 
three-hour journey to Brusa was something 
of a royal progress. The President him¬ 
self is extremely popular, but the crowds and 
cheering at all centres were, I felt, not 
reserved for him alone. It was a Turco- 
British day. Some of it probably was 
organised, but nothing could have been 
more spontaneous than the action of the 
driver of a steam-roller working on the road 
who greeted each car (by this time the tail 
had grown to twenty or more and owing to 
the dust they were spaced out) with a long 
cheerful blast from his whistle. Again, 
between Brusa and Karacabey, occasional 
halts were made, one of them in order that 
the President should formally open a new 
country road branching off the main 
thoroughfare. President Bayar graciously 
wished to cede his place to Lady Mount¬ 
batten but in the end the two of them cut 
the red and white ribbon together and at 
Lady Mountbatten’s request a fat ram which 
had been brought for sacrifice (a custom 
which seems to me to have developed in 
recent months) was spared. 

8. The stud farm was finally reached at 
5.30 p.m. It covers an area of some 250,000 
acres and, though it was in the personal 
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possession of the Sultans for several cen¬ 
turies, it was put to its present use only by 
Atatiirk. Now it carries 1,000 horses and 
many more cattle, sheep and other stock. 
The piece de resistance was a parade of 
blood horses and to this, held at a distance 
of a few hundred yards from the guests’ 
building, we were carried in a procession of 
carriages. I take it that the idea owed some¬ 
thing to the inspiration of Ascot: we cer¬ 
tainly drove along in style, though we 
alighted before entering the small “ course ” 
itself. Having taken our places in what 
seemed to be a permanent small stand, we 
were given programmes of the parade and 
Lord Mountbatten was informed that the 
President would like him to choose two 
fillies from twelve which were the fourth and 
last item on the programme. In the fading 
twilight the final choice was made and, 
again in our carriages, we made a short 
tour of the area immediately adjoining the 
main buildings before having dinner with 
the President and taking leave of him at 
10.30 p.m. To complete a memorable day, 
we left the stud farm under an arch of 
flaming torches and after a further forty- 
mile drive to Bandirma embarked at mid¬ 
night in the barge of H.M.S. Surprise amid 
the cheers of a very large crowd which 
included the Vali of Balikesir, who had 
made the 65-mile journey specially for the 
five-minute greeting. 

9. I have described this visit to the Presi¬ 
dent at some length partly because of its 
interest, but mainly because of what seems 
to me its significance. For the Turkish 
President the visit of the commander-in¬ 
chief was a very great event. For reasons 
best known to himself he was out to give 
Lord Mountbatten the warmest welcome 
possible for him and his country. In this he 
was fully seconded by his staff and his 
Government and the very nature of his hos¬ 
pitality and attention made the occasion all 
the more important. Unlike some observers 
I think it owed little if anything to the recent 


Turco-Soviet exchanges about the Straits. 
Rather did it seem to me as if the President 
had felt that in this country there was need 
to redress the balance and that he had been 
looking for an opportunity to give personal 
and concrete evidence of the importance 
which he attached to the British connexion. 
In the few words I had with him when I 
took leave he more or less said so and it 
was therefore with a considerable feeling of 
personal satisfaction and gratitude to Lord 
Mountbatten that, no less exhausted than 
the other members of the party, I returned 
to H.M.S. Surprise. 

10. So far I have written only about Lord 
Mountbatten. The record can, however, 
be by no means complete without the men¬ 
tion of Lady Mountbatten. Not only would 
such an omission be discourteous but it im¬ 
plies no disparagement of the commander- 
in-chief and all that he did when I say that 
the entire visit, and perhaps most of all that 
to the President, could not have been the 
exceptional success which it was if Lord 
Mountbatten had come alone. Lady 
Mountbatten was no less indefatigable than 
her husband. Accompanied by my wife, 
or by the wives of members of my staff, she 
undertook (as the second enclosureC) to this 
despatch shows) an extremely exacting pro¬ 
gramme of visits to hospitals, welfare 
centres, maternity homes, &c., not only at 
Istanbul and Ankara but also at Brusa 
during our brief stay there. I know that 
these visits and the clear evidence that Lady 
Mountbatten spoke as an authority were 
very deeply appreciated. In this way con¬ 
tact was established with wide circles of 
Turks which, but for her presence, would 
have been untouched, and it is only fitting 
that I should pay tribute to the real contri¬ 
bution which Lady Mountbatten made to a 
memorable visit. 

11. Iam sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


C) Not printed. 
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POLITICAL SITUATION 


Sir K. Helm to The Marquess of Salisbury. (Received August 10) 


(No. 162. Confidential) Ankara. 

My Lord Marquess, August 4,1953. 

In my despatch No. 148 of the 15th of 
July I informed you of the suspension of the 


National Party and explained that the 
People’s Republican Party had adopted an 
attitude of reserve towards this develop 
ment. 
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2. After a meeting on the 15th of Juiy the 
P.R.P. Executive Committee issued a com¬ 
munique which emphasised that the 
defence of the Republican regime and the 
Kemalist reforms was one of the party’s 
basic principles, but that it could not 
pronounce on the suspension of the 
National Party, as the case was still sub 
judice and the reasons for the court’s 
decision had not been disclosed. The com¬ 
munique ended with an obscure passage 
which suggested that the Law of Associa¬ 
tions ought not lightly to be used against 
political parties, which needed more 
security than the current laws and 
procedures afforded. A subsequent pro¬ 
posal by the P.R.P. Parliamentary Group 
shows that what the Party's Executive had 
in mind was that the Court of Appeal alone 
(and not, as in the case of the National 
Party, a court of the first instance, and 
doubtfully the proper one at that) should 
have the power to suspend a political party. 

3. The P.R.P. communique, which was u 
clever blend of firm Kemalism, legal self- 
righteousness and implied flattery of the 
importance of the National Party, so infuri¬ 
ated the Prime Minister that he called a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Democrat Party late the same night. On the 
next day (the 16th of July), the Democrat 
newspaper Zafer printed a bitter attack on 
the P.R.P.; and, after a meeting which 
lasted the whole day, the Parliamentary 
Group of the Democrat Party, at the insti¬ 
gation of the Prime Minister, requested the 
Government to draft measures for the 
protection of the fabric of the State 
and resolved that the Assembly, v/hose 
summer recess was due to start the 
next day, should remain in session 
until these measures had been passed. In a 
long and vehement speech the Prime 
Minister accused the P.R.P. of being the 
dupes of the National Party and added amid 
applause that whereas in the past he had 
resisted pressure from members of his Party 
for action against the properties of the 
P.R.P. (paragraph 3 of my despatch No. 142 
of the 7th of July), he would henceforth be 
guided solely by the Parliamentary Group’s 
advice on this matter; the time for tolerance 
and moderation towards the P.R.P. was 
past. The Foreign Minister, Professor 
Kopriilu, who was among the later speakers 
at the meeting, emphasised the importance 
of “ autonomy ” for the universities and 
suggested legislation, aimed principally at 
M. Nihat Erim, who has relentlessly 
attacked the Government in Ulus, to 


prevent university professors from taking an 
active an active part in politics. 

4. On the following day the Assembly, 
riding roughshod over Opposition protests, 
voted the postponement of the elections for 
muhtars (village headmen) which were due 
to be held this autumn. During the debate 
a National Party Deputy was prevented 
from speaking. On the 19th of July, in an 
aggressive speech at Aydin, the Prime 
Minister attacked the National Party, but 
disclaimed all responsibility for its suspen¬ 
sion, which had been decreed by the courts 
on the basis of evidence given by its resign¬ 
ing members. He then turned to attack the 
P.R.P., which, whilst claiming to be the 
guardian of reform, had through its 
ambiguous attitude become the protector of 
the reactionary National Party. He could 
only hope that the sound elements in the 
P.R.P., who were aware of the true state of 
affairs, would be able to control those who 
had obtained prominence through extreme 
professions and opportunism. 

5. The Bill to exclude university teachers 
from active posts in political parties and 
from making speeches or writing articles on 
politics was passed on the 21st of July, 
M. Nihat Erim having resigned his chair in 
anticipation a day or two earlier; and on the 
23rd of July a Bill on the “ freedom of con¬ 
science and assembly,” which has been 
popularly, and perhaps more appropriately, 
called the “ National Security Law,” was 
rushed through the Assembly. Article I of 
the law punishes with one to five years 
imprisonment any person who uses religion 
to further political ends or to acquire 
personal influence. Article II charges the 
Public Prosecutor to bring any such offence 
committed by a member of an association to 
the notice of the chairman or legal repre¬ 
sentative of that association, who must 
within one month take disciplinary action 
against the offender or inform the Public 
Prosecutor that the offence was not 
approved by the association. The executive 
committees of associations are also made 
responsible for preventing their members, 
by due warnings and checks, from com¬ 
mitting offences under Article I. Failure on 
any of these counts renders the association 
liable to suspension and suppression, and its 
leaders to fines of from £T.500 to £T.5,000. 
Article III provides that if an association is 
proved to be privy to an offence under 
Article I its leaders are liable to the 
penalties laid down in that Article and the 
association itself liable to suppression; and 
the courts may suspend an association 
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efore sentence is passed. By Article IV the 
'olice may, after due warning, suspend any 
rieeting at which insulting or inflammatory 
peeches are made or acts calculated to dis- 
urb the peace are committed. Such acts 
»r speeches render their authors (and the 
ssociation’s committees if privy to them or 
leld responsible for them through negli- 
;ence) liable to fines of £T.100 to £T.500. 

6. The P.R.P. were prepared to accept 
Articles I and III of the Bill, which seem 
ufficient in themselves to provide for cases 
uch as the recent suspension of the 
National Party. Reasonably enough, how- 
:ver, they objected to Articles II and IV, 
lartly on various technical points (for 
ixample, how can an association be 
expected to condemn a member—as may be 
•equired under Article II—before the court 
las found him guilty of the offence?), but 
nainly on the general ground that these 
articles constitute a threat to the security of 
political parties and to the freedom of 
issociation and assembly. The Prime 
Minister and other Government spokesmen, 
taking their stand on the general principle 
that freedom can only be preserved by the 
prevention of its abuses, have argued that 
the law does not violate democratic 
principles, since it will be applied with 
proper discrimination; and the Democrat 
newspaper Zafer, commenting on the Bill 
the day after its passage, produced the 
remarkable argument that it is “ a demo¬ 
cratic Bill, since it makes all parties subject 
to the same conditions.” 

7. The “ National Security Law ” was 
conceived in haste and passed without 
proper study: it is a monument to the Prime 
Minister’s impatience. Many Democrats 
are uneasy about it and wonder seriously 
whether it is not a threat to democracy in 
Turkey, whilst those who defend it protest 
too much. M. Menderes himself may well 
intend the law to be invoked sparingly and 
with discrimination—and it must be con¬ 
fessed that though several members of the 
P.R.P. have in the past been brought before 
the courts for offences in speeches and the 
press, none has so far been convicted—but 
the law could smooth the path to dictator¬ 
ship for one who chose to use it without 
restraint. 

8. At any rate the controversy over this 
law and the suspension of the National 
Party have served to upset the collaboration 
between the Government and the P.R.P. 
which had lasted since the beginning of the 
year. Soon after the new law came into 
force Kasim Giilek, the Secretary-General 


of the P.R.P., promised on behalf of his 
party that it would be repealed, along with 
other anti-democratic laws, if the party 
recovered power. In reply to this Zafer 
threatened M. Giilek with action under 
Article IV of the new law. Such flashes of 
temper may portend a return to the sterile 
controversies of 1952, one side screaming 
“ tyrant ” and the other “ traitor.” But the 
quarrel has not so far burst out with full 
bitterness. In recent speeches the Prime 
Minister has taken care to distinguish 
between right-thinking men and extremists 
in the P.R.P.; and many of the P.R.P., 
including M. Inonii, seem disposed to avoid 
provoking the Government. These people 
are said to have advised against the issue 
of the communique which I have described 
in paragraph 2, on the ground that it was 
an ill-timed and obvious manoeuvre to 
exploit a situation which was in any 
case working itself out in the P.R.P.’s 
favour; but the more vigorous members of 
the executive, led by Nihat Erim, won the 
day. The P.R.P. are in their familiar 
dilemma; if they keep silent they will lose 
their vigour, and if they criticise they will 
lose their wealth. Meanwhile, a circular 
has gone to all the party’s branches from 
M. Giilek drawing their attention to the law 
and stressing that, so long as it is law, it 
must be obeyed. 

9. Immediately after passing the 
“ National Security Law ” on the 23rd of 
July, the Assembly went into recess until 
the beginning of November, and political 
activity has subsided save in the press and 
in South-West Anatolia, where the Prime 
Minister is speaking at regional congresses 
of the Democrat Party. Meanwhile investi¬ 
gations into the activities of the National 
Party continue and the party’s appeal 
against its suspension has been dismissed, 
there are stories of foreign (I believe 
Pakistani) encouragement to the party’s 
trend towards Moslem reaction, but no 
evidence of any kind has yet been published. 
But as if to emphasise the danger of reaction 
and give point to measures against it, the 
trial of those accused of conspiracy against 
M. Yalman opened in Ankara on the 3rd of 
August after a long delay (see paragraph 2 
of my despatch No. 142 of the 7th of July). 

10. There have been persistent rumours 
that the Prime Minister was intending to 
advance the date of the general elections 
from next spring to this autumn, so as to 
hold them whilst the National Party was 
still suspended and before the court could 
give a decision on its future. The Prime 
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2. After a meeting on the 15th of July the 
P.R.P. Executive Committee issued a com¬ 
munique which emphasised that the 
defence of the Republican regime and the 
Kemalist reforms was one of the party’s 
basic principles, but that it could not 
pronounce on the suspension of the 
National Party, as the case was still sub 
judice and the reasons for the court’s 
decision had not been disclosed. The com¬ 
munique ended with an obscure passage 
which suggested that the Law of Associa¬ 
tions ought not lightly to be used against 
political parties, which needed more 
security than the current laws and 
procedures afforded. A subsequent pro¬ 
posal by the P.R.P. Parliamentary Group 
shows that what the Party’s Executive had 
in mind was that the Court of Appeal alone 
(and not, as in the case of the National 
Party, a court of the first instance, and 
doubtfully the proper one at that) should 
have the power to suspend a political party. 

3. The P.R.P. communique, which was a 
clever blend of firm Kemalism, legal self- 
righteousness and implied flattery of the 
importance of the National Party, so infuri¬ 
ated the Prime Minister that he called a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Democrat Party late the same night. On the 
next day (the 16th of July), the Democrat 
newspaper Zajer printed a bitter attack on 
the P.R.P.; and, after a meeting which 
lasted the whole day, the Parliamentary 
Group of the Democrat Party, at the insti¬ 
gation of the Prime Minister, requested the 
Government to draft measures for the 
protection of the fabric of the State 
and resolved that the Assembly, v/hose 
summer recess was due to start the 
next day, should remain in session 
until these measures had been passed. In a 
long and vehement speech the Prime 
Minister accused the P.R.P. of being the 
dupes of the National Party and added amid 
applause that whereas in the past he had 
resisted pressure from members of his Party 
for action against the properties of the 
P.R.P. (paragraph 3 of my despatch No. 142 
of the 7th of July), he would henceforth be 
guided solely by the Parliamentary Group’s 
advice on this matter; the time for tolerance 
and moderation towards the P.R.P. was 
past. The Foreign Minister, Professor 
Kopriilii, who was among the later speakers 
at the meeting, emphasised the importance 
of “ autonomy ” for the universities and 
suggested legislation, aimed principally at 
M. Nihat Erim, who has relentlessly 
attacked the Government in Ulus, to 


prevent university professors from taking an 
active an active part in politics. 

4. On the following day the Assembly, 
riding roughshod over Opposition protests, 
voted the postponement of the elections for 
muhtars (village headmen) which were due 
to be held this autumn. During the debate 
a National Party Deputy was prevented 
from speaking. On the 19th of July, in an 
aggressive speech at Aydin, the Prime 
Minister attacked the National Party, but 
disclaimed all responsibility for its suspen¬ 
sion, which had been decreed by the courts 
on the basis of evidence given by its resign¬ 
ing members. He then turned to attack the 
P.R.P., which, whilst claiming to be the 
guardian of reform, had through its 
ambiguous attitude become the protector of 
the reactionary National Party. He could 
only hope that the sound elements in the 
P.R.P., who were aware of the true state of 
affairs, would be able to control those who 
had obtained prominence through extreme 
professions and opportunism. 

5. The Bill to exclude university teachers 
from active posts in political parties and 
from making speeches or writing articles on 
politics was passed on the 21st of July, 
M. Nihat Erim having resigned his chair in 
anticipation a day or two earlier; and on the 
23rd of July a Bill on the “ freedom of con¬ 
science and assembly,” which has been 
popularly, and perhaps more appropriately, 
called the “ National Security Law,” was 
rushed through the Assembly. Article I of 
the law punishes with one to five years 
imprisonment any person who uses religion 
to further political ends or to acquire 
personal influence. Article II charges the 
Public Prosecutor to bring any such offence 
committed by a member of an association tc 
the notice of the chairman or legal repre¬ 
sentative of that association, who musl 
within one month take disciplinary actior 
against the offender or inform the Public 
Prosecutor that the offence was no' 
approved by the association. The executive 
committees of associations are also made 
responsible for preventing their members 
by due warnings and checks, from com 
mitting offences under Article 1. Failure oi 
any of these counts renders the associatioi 
liable to suspension and suppression, and it 
leaders to fines of from £T.500 to £T.5,000 
Article III provides that if an association i 
proved to be privy to an offence unde 
Article I its leaders are liable to th 
penalties laid down in that Article and th 
association itself liable to suppression; an< 
the courts may suspend an associatio 
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before sentence is passed. By Article IV the 
police may, after due warning, suspend any 
meeting at which insulting or inflammatory 
speeches are made or acts calculated to dis¬ 
turb the peace are committed. Such acts 
or speeches render their authors (and the 
association’s committees if privy to them or 
held responsible for them through negli¬ 
gence) liable to fines of £T.100 to £T.500. 

6. The P.R.P. were prepared to accept 
Articles I and III of the Bill, which seem 
sufficient in themselves to provide for cases 
such as the recent suspension of the 
National Party. Reasonably enough, how¬ 
ever, they objected to Articles II and IV, 
partly on various technical points (for 
example, how can an association be 
expected to condemn a member—as may be 
required under Article II—before the court 
has found him guilty of the offence?), but 
mainly on the general ground that these 
articles constitute a threat to the security of 
political parties and to the freedom of 
association and assembly. The Prime 
Minister and other Government spokesmen, 
taking their stand on the general principle 
that freedom can only be preserved by the 
prevention of its abuses, have argued that 
the law does not violate democratic 
principles, since it will be applied with 
proper discrimination; and the Democrat 
newspaper Zajer, commenting on the Bill 
the day after its passage, produced the 
remarkable argument that it is “ a demo¬ 
cratic Bill, since it makes all parties subject 
to the same conditions.” 

7. The “ National Security Law ” was 
conceived in haste and passed without 
proper study: it is a monument to the Prime 
Minister’s impatience. Many Democrats 
are uneasy about it and wonder seriously 
whether it is not a threat to democracy in 
Turkey, whilst those who defend it protest 
too much. M. Menderes himself may well 
intend the law to be invoked sparingly and 
with discrimination—and it must be con¬ 
fessed that though several members of the 
P.R.P. have in the past been brought before 
the courts for offences in speeches and the 
press, none has so far been convicted—but 
the law could smooth the path to dictator¬ 
ship for one who chose to use it without 
restraint. 

8. At any rate the controversy over this 
law and the suspension of the National 
Party have served to upset the collaboration 
between the Government and the P.R.P. 
which had lasted since the beginning of the 
year. Soon after the new law came into 
force Kasim Giilek, the Secretary-General 


of the P.R.P., promised on behalf ol his 
party that it would be repealed, along with 
other anti-democratic laws, if the party 
recovered power. In reply to this Zajer 
threatened M. Giilek with action under 
Article IV of the new law. Such flashes of 
temper may portend a return to the sterile 
controversies of 1952, one side screaming 
“ tyrant ” and the other “ traitor.” But the 
quarrel has not so far burst out with full 
bitterness. In recent speeches the Prime 
Minister has taken care to distinguish 
between right-thinking men and extremists 
in the P.R.P.; and many of the P.R.P., 
including M. Inonii, seem disposed to avoid 
provoking the Government. These people 
are said to have advised against the issue 
of the communique which I have described 
in paragraph 2, on the ground that it was 
an ill-timed and obvious manoeuvre to 
exploit a situation which was in any 
case working itself out in the P.R.P.’s 
favour; but the more vigorous members of 
the executive, led by Nihat Erim, won the 
day. The P.R.P. are in their familiar 
dilemma; if they keep silent they will lose 
their vigour, and if they criticise they will 
lose their wealth. Meanwhile, a circular 
has gone to all the party’s branches from 
M. Giilek drawing their attention to the law 
and stressing that, so long as it is law, it 
must be obeyed. 

9. Immediately after passing the 
“ National Security Law ” on the 23rd of 
July, the Assembly went into recess until 
the beginning of November, and political 
activity has subsided save in the press and 
in South-West Anatolia, where the Prime 
Minister is speaking at regional congresses 
of the Democrat Party. Meanwhile investi¬ 
gations into the activities of the National 
Party continue and the party’s appeal 
against its suspension has been dismissed, 
there are stories of foreign (I believe 
Pakistani) encouragement to the party’s 
trend towards Moslem reaction, but no 
evidence of any kind has yet been published. 
But as if to emphasise the danger of reaction 
and give point to measures against it, the 
trial of those accused of conspiracy against 
M. Yalman opened in Ankara on the 3rd of 
August after a long delay (see paragraph 2 
of my despatch No. 142 of the 7th of July). 

10. There have been persistent rumours 
that the Prime Minister was intending to 
advance the date of the general elections 
from next spring to this autumn, so as to 
hold them whilst the National Party was 
still suspended and before the court could 
give a decision on its future. The Prime 
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Minister has given the lie to these rumours 
by announcing that the elections will be held 
in six-eight months’ time; but it is becoming 
clear that both the Democrat Party and the 
P.R.P. feared, and with reason, the potential 
strength of a third party which had avoided 
an explicit commitment to laicism. If the 
National Party is finally suppressed, Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats must compete for the 
support it would have commanded. At 
first sight it might seem that supporters of 
the National Party would choose the P.R.P. 
rather than the Democrats, who killed 
their party; but country people who had 
supported the National Party from motives 
of piety would be more likely to turn to the 
Democrats, whose record of tolerance of 
religious observance is far better than that 
of the P.R.P. The eclipse of the National 
Party might not work out as much to the 
advantage of the P.R.P. as the latter like to 
think. 

11. The recent upheaval has changed the 
temper rather than the mould of Turkish 
politics. As before, two parties with almost 
identical policies argue bitterly about their 
own functions in relation to each other or 
congratulate each other on their patriotism 


in sinking differences in face of national 
danger; whilst the third party, now 
suspended and threatened with disso¬ 
lution, but capable of representing a large 
body of opinion for which others cannot 
cater, tempts the other two parties to fight 
over its corpse. Meanwhile political 
freedom is being more closely hedged about 
by those who came forth as its champions 
three years ago, and a weapon, which can 
easily be abused, has been put in the hands 
of a Prime Minister who certainly does not 
lack an authoritarian streak in his character. 
Nonetheless, it is fairly certain that the 
religious danger here was such as to justify 
the Prime Minister’s basic thesis; and pro¬ 
vided that the new law is not invoked 
indiscriminately against all forms of 
opposition, the gain to Turkish political 
stability may prove to outweigh the restric¬ 
tions on the development of democracy 
involved. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office and Her Majesty’s Consuls-General 
at Istanbul and Izmir. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


WK 1022/6 No. 12 

PRESIDENT BAYAR’S APPRECIATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION AND STATEMENT OF TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received November 9) 


(No. 220. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, November 2, 1953. 

With reference to my despatch No. 219 
of to-day’s date I have the honour to 
summarise the section on foreign affairs 
with which President Celal Bayar concluded 
his speech at the opening yesterday of the 
new session of the Turkish Assembly. 

2. M. Bayar first paid tribute to the 
Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs which, 
since 1950, had secured Turkish entry into 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
and had spared no effort to establish a 
common front against aggression and to 
strengthen national security. With these 
ends in view the Turkish nation had not 
hesitated to face its responsibilities in Korea 
and had played its part in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, an organisa¬ 
tion to which M. Bayar referred later as the 
most constructive and efficient system of 
defence yet devised. 

3. Turning to the Soviet peace offensive 
and particularly to the change in tone of 


Soviet propaganda since Stalin's death, 
M. Bayar said that while it is greatly to be 
desired that the Soviet Government should 
be sincere in seeking peace it would be 
wrong to reach any decisions as regards 
Soviet intentions in the absence of material 
evidence of sincerity; behind the facade of 
peace, preparations for war and for fifth 
column activity continued. In view of the 
very confused situation, the idea of relaxing 
Turkish defence efforts never entered their 
heads. Peace was indivisible. Incidents 
could not be treated in isolation; to do so 
tended to jeopardise general security. Nor 
would the peace and security of the world 
be established by simply avoiding incidents. 
The President ended this section of his 
speech by saying that the Turks, who were 
realists, were anxious to hear not only the 
language of the spoken word but also the 
eloquence of events. 

4. Having traced the broad outlines of 
Turkish foreign policy the President dealt 
briefly with individual aspects of it. On 
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Germany M. Bayar said a way should be 
found for associating the Federal Republic 
with the work of the Atlantic Community. 
The Pact of Friendship and Co-operation 
with Greece and Yugoslavia was an element 
of security and stability not only for the 
three Powers concerned, but for the whole 
Western world. Great importance was 
attached to collective security in the 
Mediterranean region, and the Turkish 
Government therefore welcomed the mili¬ 
tary and economic agreements recently 
concluded between Spain and the United 
States as wise and realistic. Turkey had 
given proof of her steadfast determination 
to support the United Nations Organisation 
in serving a fresh term on the Security 
Council: she wished to see the United 
Nations freed from the impedimenta which 
have hindered its work and prevented it 
from becoming an effective and influential 
organ in the service of peace and justice. 

5. The President then referred to Persia 
and the affection with which the Turkish 
people watched the determined efforts being 
made by Persia to recover her position of 
importance in Middle East affairs. 

6. During the past year relations with 
friendly and allied countries had been 
strengthened by many personal visits, which 
had provided useful opportunities for dis¬ 
cussions on international affairs. The 
President mentioned as examples conversa¬ 
tions in London and Paris, the recent visits 
of the Greek and French Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers to Ankara, the forth¬ 
coming visit of the Italian Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister as well as visits by 
military leaders. 

7. Relations with other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation were 
developing satisfactorily. The President 
mentioned in particular Turkey’s close and 
sincere relations with the United States 
which were becoming stronger every day; 
this and his warm reference to his coming 
visit to the United States at the invitation 
of President Eisenhower were received with 
acclamation. 

8. The President, who in an earlier part 
of his speech had referred to the 
sympathetic understanding shown by Her 
Majesty’s Government in settling the 
question of the armaments credits, con¬ 
cluded by saying that Turkey’s foreign 
policy was to befriend, and to co-operate 
with all those who reciprocated Turkey’s 
goodwill and were willing to show it by 
deeds. 


9. Although the speech shows no depar¬ 
ture from the established lines of Turkish 
foreign policy, it is not without interest. 
The warm and repeated references to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (five in 
all) reveal clearly the Turkish Government’s 
attitude and faith in that organisation and 
the value they place on membership. The 
warning regarding the Russian peace 
offensive springs from a deep-rooted fear 
that some of the Western nations, among 
them Great Britain, may be misled into 
accepting it at its face value. The absence 
of any reference to a meeting of the Big 
Four (or Five) would be in line with this 
and was, doubtless, deliberate: Turkey 
views the prospect of any such meeting with 
grave misgiving for she regards it as 
inevitable that progress could only be 
achieved by concessions from our side, 
concessions which would weaken the united 
front against communism: for she does not 
believe that the Soviet Government would 
be prepared to sacrifice anything worth 
while. 

10. Two other conspicuous features were 
the warmth of the reference to Persia and 
the absence of any at all to the Arab States. 
The Turkish Secretary-General has told me 
that the former was designed to encourage 
the Shah and General Zahedi in their 
present difficulties. The latter equally 
reflected the feelings of the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment at the present time, for the Turkish 
approach to Arab affairs has undergone 
considerable revision during this year. 
Inspired by her success in achieving 
membership of the North Atlantic com¬ 
munity, and encouraged by her rapproche¬ 
ment last year with Yugoslavia, Turkey 
fully expected that she could play a useful 
part in reconciling the Arab States with the 
West. But her hopes were disappointed, 
and the rebuff, together with the Egyptian 
refusal to permit the automatic reactivation 
of the Suez Canal base in the event of an 
attack on Turkey, has led to a sober but 
more responsible reassessment of Arab 
potentialities. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Washington, Paris, Rome, Moscow, Bel¬ 
grade, Athens, Cairo, Bagdad, Damascus, 
Beirut, to the United Kingdom Delegation 
in Paris and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 
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WK 1105/3 No. 13 

REPORT ON THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden 


(No. 251 E. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, December 4, 1953. 

In my despatch No. 104 E. of the 20th 
May, I stated that, while the previous year 
had witnessed much progress in all spheres 
of production and the maintenance of a 
high rate of capital investment, it was dis¬ 
appointing to observe that Turkey found 
herself in serious balance of payments 
difficulties from which she would have great 
trouble in extricating herself without sub¬ 
stantial outside assistance. This is still the 
situation, with a difference: the significant 
fact that Turkey’s external financial position 
is giving every appearance of further 
deterioration at a time when, with the 
export season in full swing, an improve¬ 
ment, even if only superficial and temporary, 
might have been anticipated. It now begins 
to look as though a crisis in Turkey’s 
finances can hardly be avoided unless steps 
are urgently taken to arrest a rapidly 
deteriorating situation and to reverse 
present trends. 

2. The Government’s attempt to bring 
visible trade into balance by reducing im¬ 
ports and increasing exports has had 
disappointing results. It is true that imports 
(January to September) have held to a rate 
6-8 per cent, below that for the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1952, while exports have 
risen by 18 per cent. But a considerable 
gap remains, and visible trade over the first 
nine months of the year has shown a total 
deficit of £T.299 million. The consequence 
is that, in the absence of any relief in the 
form of foreign credits or loans, the finan¬ 
cing of foreign trade is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The inter-departmental Foreign 
Exchange Committee is believed to have 
abandoned any pretence of a programme 
and to have resorted to the allotment of 
foreign exchange on a weekly basis of most 
urgent needs and availabilities. 

3. One difficulty that Turkey is 
experiencing in solving her payments 
problem through adjustments to her 
imports and exports is that there is not 
much fat to be cut from her import pro¬ 
gramme. Over the last few years, her 
imports have been made up, as to approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent., of investment goods 
and machinery; as to 30 per cent., of 
materials for her growing industry; and as 


to only 20 per cent., of non-essential 
consumer goods. It is apparent that, since 
any severe reduction of imports could not 
be restricted to consumer goods, it would 
also have to cut into the other categories and 
would thus check the expansion of invest¬ 
ment and hence the economic progress of 
the country. The Government is also having 
considerable difficulty in restricting imports 
owing to the heavy pressure on it to grant 
licences for investment goods to new 
businesses, many of which have raised 
capital but are held up by lack of machinery. 
Incidentally, the capital thus raised con¬ 
stitutes a reserve of demand which is 
constantly growing and which would 
represent a threat to any effort to restore 
a “ liberalised list ” of imports. 

4. On the export side Turkey faces certain 
problems which are partly of her own 
making, such as those arising from poor 
pricing and marketing techniques, and 
partly beyond her own immediate control, 
such as those arising from high costs of 
production and her general lack of acquain¬ 
tance with world markets. In all fields 
production has, however, increased and for 
the most part there is good hope that it can 
be satisfactorily disposed of. So far as 
agricultural products are concerned, the 
1952-53 export season ended with no 
substantial unsold stocks, except cereals, 
remaining on hand. It is still too early to 
form a useful opinion about the current 
season, but no undue fears, again with the 
important exception of cereals, have been 
expressed. Cereals are, however, both 
the chief source of anxiety and an 
overwhelmingly preponderant element in 
Turkey’s balance of payments. They are, in 
fact, the key to the situation. The quantities 
available have been variously estimated. 
The Turkish Government in a confidential 
estimate of the prospective balance of pay¬ 
ments prepared for the Foreign Operations 
Administration, included grain exports 
amounting to 2 - 7 million tons. This is 
clearly too high. More objective estimates 
have spoken of 2 million tons, including 1 • 5 
million tons of wheat. But all these esti¬ 
mates will almost certainly be belied in 
practice owing to the sheer physical impossi¬ 
bility of transporting such large amounts 
from producing areas to the coast and 
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placing them on shipboard. Means of land 
transport are somewhat less than adequate 
but the main difficulty arises from lack of 
storage and handling facilities at the ports. 
A reasonable calculation would be that, 
given normal weather, Turkey’s ports as at 
present equipped could handle approxi¬ 
mately 200,000 tons per month from July to 
November and from March to June, and 
50,000 tons in each of the three winter 
months. This would give a total of 1-96 
million tons for the year. However, owing 
to lack of sales and what looks like an 
unaccountable dilatoriness, little use has 
been made of the fair weather period from 
July to November, and only about 150,000 
tons are believed to have been shipped. 
The maximum amount of grain, therefore, 
that it will now be possible to ship before 
the end of June would, on the basis stated, 
be no more than 1 • 1 million tons. This 
may be slightly on the pessimistic side, but 
setting the maximum possible figure at 
1 • 5 million tons, it is clear that any balance 
of payments estimate based upon the sale 
and shipment of 2-7 million tons must be 
wide of the mark. Moreover, apart from 
the transport problem, Turkey has still to 
solve the problem of finding foreign markets 
for her grain at a time when there is a world 
surplus. 

5. Basing themselves on such considera¬ 
tions as these, informed observers such as 
the F.O.A. Mission, who also have access 
to much confidential information not 
generally available, have estimated Turkey’s 
balance of payments deficit for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1954, at approxi¬ 
mately $170 million (including $50 million 
on account of invisibles). This is said to be 
somewhat higher than the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment’s own estimate but even the latter 
seems now to be set at approximately 
$120 million. 

6. It is not at all clear from what sources 
such a deficit can be financed. American 
aid may be expected to provide approxi¬ 
mately $60 million, of which $15 or $20 
million would represent the value of goods 
already “ in the pipe line.” Imports could 
be somewhat further cut by reducing stocks. 
Turkey will undoubtedly attempt, and may 
be able, to secure an increased proportion 
of her imports on credit. But all these 
factors are unlikely to cover the gap entirely 
and it appears probable that a further addi¬ 
tion must be expected to Turkey’s already 
large arrears of commercial payments. The 
latter are now estimated at $150 to $160 
million, of which $40 to $50 million are 


thought to be regarded by the Turkish 
Government as being in a priority category 
and may possibly receive payment over the 
next few months. The balance, and any 
additional arrears accruing this year, will 
probably have to await payment for another 
twelve months or more. 

7. Simultaneously with the deterioration 
in the balance of payments position, infla¬ 
tionary pressures have been growing. There 
was substantial hidden inflation already in 
1952, but it did not become very evident 
since much of the excess purchasing power 
generated by an unregulated expansion of 
credit and high subsidies to the peasants 
was, as a result of the import surplus, chan¬ 
nelled into buying foreign exchange and 
was thereby, in effect, mopped up. Now 
that imports are being cut back, purchasing 
power may be expected to flow increasingly 
into forms of internal expenditure, e.g., 
building, food, textiles, &c., and it is 
probable that this will lead to a general rise 
in prices. It is significant that, while the 
general tendency of the price of gold almost 
everywhere else in the world is to fall, it 
is still tending to rise in Turkey. This is 
probably accounted for by heavy buying on 
the part of the peasants who have plenty of 
surplus cash as a result of the Government’s 
high guaranteed price for wheat, and it is 
no doubt better for the economy that they 
should spend their money on gold than on 
consumer goods. The tendency is none the 
less disturbing. There is also evidence that 
local manufacturers and importers, who as 
a result of the restriction of imports feel they 
can sell their products at about any price 
they care to ask, are tending to hold on to 
stocks in the hope that prices will rise still 
further. 

8. Finally, the budgetary position has, 
according to unconfirmed reports, begun to 
deteriorate. If true, this is disappointing 
since revenue in the early months of the 
financial year was known to be buoyant. 
Even then the position might still be 
retrieved before the end of the financial 
year (February 28). But the short-fall is 
now being unofficially estimated at £T. 100 
million and this, together with the budgeted 
deficit of £T.167 million, and the amount 
required to finance the difference between 
the price at which the Government have 
purchased some 2 million tons of cereals 
and the price at which they will ultimately 
succeed in selling it, must create a really 
serious inflationary pressure. 

9. It is clear therefore that the situation 
is highly unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, the 
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Government is still fighting shy of taking 
steps to correct the underlying situation and 
is contenting itself with fighting symptoms. 
Much ado, lor instance, is made about petty 
profiteering in the Istanbul markets. A 
Swiss expert is being brought to advise on 
methods of price control, and the Minister 
of Economy, after visiting Istanbul to 
investigate matters for himself, has 
threatened special legislative measures. But 
there is still no sign of the sort of action 
called for by the situation. It is charac¬ 
teristic of the whole Turkish approach to 
the evident need for urgent remedial 
measures, that we should be beginning to 
hear the argument that it would be fatal at 
this juncture to slow down Turkeys 
development when she is so near the 
promised land of abundance; that if she can 
be helped through 1954. the investment of 
foreign loans, and of much larger amounts 
of local funds, in the last few years will have 
developed their full impact and exports will 
have reached a point at which they will be 
fully ample to balance imports and to repay 
credits; alternatively the national product 
will have reached such a point and the level 
of investment will be so high, that there will 
be room for cutbacks without irreparable 
damage being done. The Turkish Govern¬ 
ment are likely to make strong play with 
such arguments to the Americans as 
the latter are more involved in Turkey’s 
economic success or failure than 
other potential sources of assistance, but 
there is growing evidence that such pleas 
will fall on deaf ears. What has gradually 
been borne in on most observers here is that 
the present administration is unlikely to put 
its financial house in order until it is forced 
to. 

10. The Government has ready to its 
hands several measures which could have a 
salutary effect upon the situation within a 
reasonably short period. It could, for 
instance, sell a substantial amount, say, one 
million tons, of wheat immediately for what 
it would fetch. Much lip service is paid to 
a readiness to sell at “ world prices,” but in 
fact during the recent months of a 
constantly falling market, Turkish prices 
seem to have lagged consistently and to have 
remained above the figure which others were 
prepared to regard as a fair price for what 
was offered. What is needed at present is 
that Turkey should take the bull by the 
horns and offer to treat at some figure 
clearly “ below ” world levels. Only in 
such a way could she hope to make a quick 
sale on the scale required, and so realise, 
say, $55 million which would greatly help to 


settle her most urgent arrears and provide a 
breathing space for setting her house in 
order. An immediate slow down on new 
investment and the spreading out of current 
projects over a longer period, could also 
bring some relief. In the monetary field the 
Central Bank could increase its rediscount 
rate. In view of the very high liquidity 
of the banks, the immediate effect 
of this would be likely to be limited, but it 
would serve as a warning and might lead to 
agreement on the part of the commercial 
banks to pursue more restricted credit 
policies. Finally, there would be great 
advantage in the Government putting its 
cards on the table by frankly explaining the 
situation and what it proposes to do about 
it. This could have a very healthy effect in 
the country itself and, it might be hoped, 
improve the chances of help from outside 
sources. If the Government were really to 
tackle the problems there would appear to 
be reasonable hope of an improvement in 
the situation within a matter of months, but 
most observers seem to be agreed that it will 
continue to try and paper over the cracks, 
at least until the elections next spring. It 
may then be too late. 

11. In the longer term, and if Turkey is 
not to have a recurrent series of such crises, 
it will be essential that the Government 
should secure real control of credit, though 
for this it would need a new banking law. 
There are also various fiscal measures which 
could be taken: the higher farm incomes 
incomes could be taxed and the Government 
could obtain authority to raise a loan to 
finance the repayment of the Government 
debt to the Central Bank. But these steps 
would also require special legislation and 
therefore could not be put into effect 
immediately. 

12. The advantage to be gained by 
devaluation, in such a country as Turkey 
where financial discipline is lacking and the 
administrative machine is weak, are debat¬ 
able. Internal prices might be expected to 
rise very rapidly and“ Turkey’s import 
programme, which is largely concerned with 
investment goods, would, of course, be more 
expensive to sustain. However, the export 
of her products would doubtless be facili¬ 
tated to some extent, especially in the short 
run, and this is perhaps the most urgent 
problem at the moment. There would be 
other advantages such as the bringing into 
production of what are, at present, sub¬ 
marginal mines, and so on. Consumption 
might might be expected to fall to some 
extent and the Government would have 
every inducement to slow up the investment 
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programme. All this would be to the good, 
but devaluation is at present regarded as a 
counsel of despair and, with the elections 
impending, the Government is most 
unlikely to resort to it unless under irre¬ 
sistible pressure. On the other hand it is 
difficult to see how it can be avoided in the 
long run unless Turkey can obtain a really 
substantial loan with which to settle out¬ 
standing commercial indebtedness and to 
finance the continuation of her investment 
programme. 

13. The encouragement of foreign capital, 
to which much importance is being attached, 
would not help the balance of payments in 
the immediate future, since investments of 
this kind are a matter of considerable 
planning in advance and the capital 
involved is normally committed to addi¬ 
tional imports of investment goods. In any 
case, the proposed new law on this subject, 
whatever it purports to offer in the way of 
“ encouragement,” will remain a dead letter 
unless Turkey first puts her monetary 
situation in order. It is otiose to promise 
investors the legal right to export their 
profits and to repatriate their capital, if it 
is generally known that the country has no 
means in practice of providing the necessary 
foreign exchange. Moreover, foreign in¬ 
vestors are notoriously sensitive to uncer¬ 
tainties about the rate of exchange. So 
long as any threat of devaluation hangs over 
the country no considerable investments 
may be expected. 

14. The extent of Turkey’s current diffi¬ 
culties should, of course, be considered 
against the background of her general 
economy. Here the picture is more 
encouraging. Notable economic progress 
has been made: careful estimates show that 
the gross national product has probably 
increased by as much as 50 per cent, since 
1949. The advances in all the main fields 
of economic activity have been real, sub¬ 
stantial and, for the most part, permanent. 
The country is still overwhelmingly agricul¬ 
tural and, in most respects, could be self- 
supporting at need. The current sowing 
season has not so far been favourable and 
may presage at least an indifferent harvest 
for next year. In that event a substantial 
stock of wheat may turn out to be very 
useful but, whether or not, I have little 
doubt that the country’s economy would 
ride out even a severe financial crisis without 
complete disaster. 

15. Unfortunately, the general economic 
advance has itself inevitably brought a 
greater delicacy in the country’s economic 


machinery and an increasing sensitivity to 
financial and monetary factors. It is this 
that makes the present danger signals more 
than usually serious. While wider sections 
of the population than ever before would be 
directly affected by a balance of payments 
or monetary crisis, there is little evidence of 
a more widespread understanding of such 
matters or of the realities of the present 
situation. A crisis would come as a con¬ 
siderable shock to the great masses of the 
peasantry and the blow to confidence would 
be correspondingly greater. The expansionist 
philosophy of the last few years might be 
regarded as having been tried and found 
wanting. This might lead to a swing from 
the extreme of undue optimism to that of 
unjustified pessimism. The result could 
hardly be less than a severe check to 
progress and perhaps even a more or less 
prolonged recession. 

16. The Turkish Prime Minister must 
personally bear a large share of the blame 
for the present state of affairs. Neither his 
words nor the acts of his Government—and 
it is “ his ” Government in a very real sense 
—have given any impression that he realised 
the dangers which any competent observer 
could have seen developing over at least the 
past year. What advice he has received 
from his officials is, of course, unknown; if 
warnings have been given they seem to have 
gone unheeded. Indeed, the inflationary 
threat must, to a great extent, be laid at the 
door of the unduly high support price of 
wheat which M. Menderes is known to have 
insisted upon to the point of forcing the 
resignation of the Minister then concerned, 
while any attempt on the part of the Oppo¬ 
sition or its press to draw attention to other 
danger signals such as the worsening 
balance of payments position, has as often 
as not been met by violent vituperation and 
downright denial of the facts on the part of 
the Prime Minister. Nevertheless, even 
M. Menderes must now be growing aware, 
as I am informed is indeed the case, of the 
increasing seriousness of the situation. The 
pity is that this realisation should have come 
so late and that the country must now 
perhaps suffer under difficulties which, 
honestly faced in good time, could almost 
certainly have been avoided. 

17. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Treasury, Commercial 
Relations and Exports Department of the 
Board of Trade, Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, and to the United Kingdom 
Delegation, Paris. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 
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THE NEW TURKISH LAW PROVIDING FOR THE “REVERSION” 
OF ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLICAN PARTY 
TO THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 267. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, December 22, 1953. 

I have the honour to inform you that 
on the 14th of December the Turkish 
Assembly passed a law (translation 
enclosed)! 1 ) providing for the “ reversion ” 
to the Ministry of Finance of all the proper¬ 
ties of the People’s Republican Party, the 
main Opposition group, on the ground that 
some of these had been illegally acquired. 

The law was immediately signed by the 
President of the Republic and appeared in 
the Official Gazette on the 16th of Decem¬ 
ber, thereby coming into force. 

2. The origins of this question lie in the 
beginnings of the Turkish Republic during 
the first twenty odd years of which there was 
really only one party, the People’s Republi¬ 
can Party, which for many purposes was in 
effect the State. Some hundreds of proper¬ 
ties were taken over at arbitrary prices and 
titles vested in the party. In so far as these 
properties were concerned it is therefore the 
case that acquisition was more or less 
irregular. There was, however, other 
property in regard to the acquisition of 
which this charge cannot be levied against 
the party as such. This included the private 
fortune of Atatiirk, represented by half the 
capital of the Is Bank, the administration of 
which was vested under his will in the 
People’s Party, and, more important in the 
present connexion, the valuable premises 
and printing press of the P.R.P. newspaper 
Ulus, the ownership of which Atatiirk 
transferred to the party by notarial act 
properly executed some months before his 
death in 1938. There were still other 
properties of less importance, including the 
furnishings and fittings in the party’s 
branches, but all alike, and no matter how 
acquired, have been confiscated under the 
present law. It is true that a last minute 
addition to its first article permits the 
Ministry of Finance to leave the party in 
possession of such movable effects as the 
Ministry may judge necessary for the 
party’s activity, but the P.R.P. executive 
immediately announced that it would have 
nothing to do with this Cat and Mouse 
policy and formally surrendered all its 
property on the morrow of the voting of the 
Bill. 


(Received January 6) 

3. It was natural that the Democrat 
Party, which in 1945 started from nothing, 
cast an envious eye on the P.R.P.’s vested 
interests and wealth even before it swept 
the country in the 1950 election. Having 
gained power, the Democrat Government 
confirmed its intention to redress things 
by depriving the P.R.P. of its illegal 
acquisitions—few of them actually acquired 
from the Government, but the majority 
from private individuals who at the time 
had no means of effective protest. But the 
Democratic Government did not apply 
itself seriously to action in this sense and 
instead the Prime Minister seems to have 
preferred to hold this matter of P.R.P. 
property in reserve as a rod in the pickle for 
the party in case of need. When, as so 
often has been the case in the past three 
years, party relations have had their periods 
of strain, the threat of seizure of the P.R.P. 
property has inevitably been trotted out. 
This happened again in the summer and in 
the early autumn of this year. But as late 
as mid-November, when he made a tour of 
the Black Sea Coast, the Turkish Prime 
Minister made a point of visiting P.R.P. 
branches and appealing for co-operation for 
the country’s good and urging that the 
party should not be led astray by extremist 
tactics. 

4. Within ten days of the Prime 
Minister's return, however, his party, i.e., in 
terms M. Menderes himself, set up a party 
committee with instructions to consider this 
question of the P.R.P. properties and to 
suggest action. Within a week the com¬ 
mittee had reported and produced the draft 
of a Bill which was substantially the law as 
passed. In successive days it was approved 
at an Assembly meeting of the Democrat 
Party, printed and laid on the table of the 
Assembly, and on the 14th of December 
the debate was begun and completed. 

5. The terms of the Bill were in the hands 
of the Opposition before the debate began 
and the P.R.P. leader, M. Inonii, was the 
first to take the tribune. In a speech of 
considerable dignity he condemned the Bill 
as a violation of the Constitution and of 
the principles of human rights. The Gov¬ 
ernment was out to turn the Assembly into 
a court with the dominant party (which of 


(*) Not printed. 
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course only came to power in 1950 because 
President Inonii, as he then was, had 
ensured that the elections were free) in the 
triple role of prosecutor, judge and 
executive. It was regrettable that at this 
difficult moment in the world's history the 
Government should act outside the law and 
without any sense of responsibility. But 
his party would be true to itself and would 
endeavour so to act that the least possible 
harm should be done to the country. 
M. Inonii concluded by announcing that he 
and his followers would withdraw “ leaving 
you alone to your conscience and your 
responsibilities to the nation." The P.R.P. 
Deputies then walked out of the Assembly. 

6. Having enjoined the departing P.R.P. 
Deputies to “ stay out and never come 
back,” the Turkish Prime Minister began 
by launching a violent personal attack on 
the Opposition leader. He passed to the 
iniquities of the P.R.P. while in power and 
claimed that his Government would have 
failed in its duty to the country if it had not 
taken steps to redress the illegalities of the 
past. If there had been delay over this it 
had been due to the necessity for meticulous 
research. Moreover it was not for the 
Opposition to speak of unconstitutional 
action because they had themselves been 
guilty of such—this with reference to 
alleged irregularities in the 1946 election. 
Further, the question was not one for the 
courts because the P.R.P. had been careful 
enough to give their appropriations legal 
form, and only the Assembly could revoke 
its own earlier decisions under which these 
appropriations had been effected. So far 
as concerned the confiscation of the Ulus 
premises and printing press, M. Menderes 
pointed out that this was not an attack on 
the liberty of the press since the P.R.P. 
would be entirely free, and as he knew in 
fact intended immediately, to resume pub¬ 
lication of their newspaper elsewhere. 

7. Although the official Opposition had 
withdrawn, the debate did not go entirely 
the way of the Government and there are 
in fact indications that M. Menderes was 
considerably disconcerted by the tactics 
adopted by M. Inonii and his followers. In 
their absence the few Independent Deputies 
and even one or two members of the Gov¬ 
ernment party gave expression to their deep 
concern about the proposed action. They 
were, however, silenced by M. Menderes, 
who took the tribune three times in the 
course of the debate and shortly before 
midnight the Bill was passed by 341 votes 
to 5. (The Democrat Party’s present 
strength is 386.) 


8. The disquiet voiced in the Assembly 
has been loudly echoed in the press. In fact 
only the Democrat newspaper Zafer has 
given thorough-going support and even its 
editor. M. Fenik, has implied that the 
Government’s action might have been 
better timed. The independent news¬ 
papers, as well as prominent editors like 
Yalman and Nadi who are normally Demo¬ 
crat supporters, have taken a uniformly 
critical line, while the Opposition papers, 
headed by The New Ulus, now appearing 
from a hand press, have been hostile but 
not provocative. An Istanbul Democrat 
Deputy has announced his resignation from 
the party because he could not follow the 
road to dictatorship, and some other Demo¬ 
crat Deputies seem to be almost equally 
disturbed. The P.R.P. has opened new 
headquarters here, with equipment donated 
by its members, and the two sides are now 
playing for position. An interesting and 
worthy feature of M. Inonii’s short speech 
was that he refrained from dragging in the 
name of Atatiirk (from whom so much of 
the party’s property was inherited) or that 
of M. Celal Bayar, the present President 
and leader of the Democrat Party, who in 
the last years of Atatiirk’s life, and while 
still like many of his supporters to-day a 
P.R.P. member, had been first Minister of 
Commerce and later Prime Minister, 
actually holding this post when his party 
was given the Ulus. The press, however, 
has not observed the same discretion, for 
Zafer, doubtless needled by current talk, 
proceeded to publish the text of Atatiirk’s 
will and to show, what is in fact the case, 
that it contained no reference to the Ulus. 

9. One naturally wonders why the Demo¬ 
crat Government, i.e., M. Menderes, acted 
as it did at this time. I think that impulse 
probably counts for much, but I have not 
such a low opinion of M. Menderes’s intelli¬ 
gence as to believe that he could so badly 
misjudge the probable reaction unless he 
felt that other important factors were 
forcing his hand. As I have stated above, 
he set the machinery in motion immediately 
on his return from the Black Sea Coast 
where he had called for co-operation. 
When I visited the same area in June it 
seemed to me, as I informed you at the 
time, that the National and People’s 
Republican Parties were very active in that 
area. In the interval the National Party 
had been suspended and it is possible that 
M. Menderes judged that the P.R.P. were 
having it all their own way up there and 
that his electoral prospects might be in 
danger. Another possibility which occurs 
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to me is that M. Menderes, having at least 
come to some realisation of the seriousness 
of Turkey’s short-term financial and 
economic position, fears that he may even 
before the elections have to take drastic 
corrective steps inconsistent with his 
previous declarations which would be cor¬ 
respondingly unpopular with the electorate. 
Whatever the reason, his action is almost 
certainly a pre-election move designed to 
weaken the P.R.P., which he decided he 
must make without loss of time. 

10. However that may be, the immediate 
results can hardly be to his liking, for the 
prestige of his principal opponent has been 
greatly enhanced and the P.R.P., evidently 
in good heart, is exploiting the situation. 
M. Menderes’s own popularity has fallen: 
the claque still obediently performs but 
the spontaneous general applause of two 
years ago is no longer heard. The election 
is not, however, due for another five months 
and in that time much can happen. A good 
deal will depend upon whether M. Inonii’s 
age and health will stand the strain and 
whether his counsels of moderation and 
political experience will continue to prevail 
with his followers. Equally important will 
be the decision finally taken about the 
National Party. A clever move by M. Men¬ 
deres would be, more or less on the eve of 
the election, to let the National Party run 
and so to split the anti-Government vote. 
For the moment the unity of the Democrats 
themselves has been shaken, while the Op¬ 
position parties, at loggerheads between 
themselves, are united in their opposition to 
the Government and in support of what they 
contend are constitutional principles. The 
most important factor of all is, however, the 
Prime Minister himself, and allied to it his 
relations with the President, who is generally 
believed not to have favoured the Govern¬ 
ment’s latest action. Certainly M. Menderes 
will not fail to court popular support and it 
may be that he estimates that the memory of 
his countrymen will be short enough for 
them to forget the new law before the elec¬ 
tion. To help them to do so the Govern¬ 
ment has announced that all officials (be¬ 
lieved on the whole to be a P.R.P. class) will 
be given an additional month’s pay on 
December 31 and that a further additional 
month’s pay will be paid to them at the end 
of each of the four quarters of 1954. A sig¬ 
nificant tag attached to this last is that, 
while two of these quarterly bonuses will be 
general, two will be given only to those 
officials who find favour with their 
superiors. Just to-day it is announced that 


the end-of-December bonus will be com¬ 
pulsorily extended to all workers in the 
Turkish State-owned industries. 

11. There is, however, a more important 
and to my mind more disturbing aspect to 
this business. The Democrat Party, with 
M. Menderes as Prime Minister, came to 
power with a firm election promise im¬ 
mediately to repeal what they called the 
anti-democratic laws of the previous regime. 
No such action has been taken, but in the 
course of the present year the National 
Party, which is believed to have had the 
support of between 10 and 20 per cent, of 
the electorate, was suspended by executive 
action and the legal proceedings against it 
look like dragging on indefinitely. In July 
(my despatch No. 162 of August 4) the 
Assembly rushed through the so-called 
“ National Security Law ” under which 
the Executive has almost unlimited power 
in the matter of public meetings. At the 
same time a Bill was passed barring uni¬ 
versity teachers from active posts in the 
political parties and from making political 
speeches or writing political articles. Now 
has come the law which is the subject of 
the present despatch. According to authori¬ 
tative press reports it is to be followed by 
others also of a restrictive nature, which 
may include one to tighten up the Press Law 
which even in its present form is based on 
that of Mussolini’s Italy. These are danger 
signals. Like others elsewhere before him, 
M. Menderes pretends that his party is the 
legal repository of democracy and that these 
measures have been taken to serve demo¬ 
cratic ends. He may genuinely believe this, 
but I think it is permissible to speculate 
whether the claim of M. Menderes will in 
the event prove to be any better founded 
than was that of those others. It is true that 
he is working with a stubborn people who 
have begun to develop political conscious¬ 
ness. But the power is in his hands and 
I think it can be taken for granted that he 
will stop at little to ensure his return to 
power at the coming elections. Having 
achieved this, he could still choose a demo¬ 
cratic path. But it seems to me that he has 
started on a slippery slope and that, to put 
it mildly, the prospects of democratic 
development in Turkey have not been 
improved by recent events. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Washing¬ 
ton and to the Head of the British Middle 
East Office at Fayid. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN TURKEY 

Sir K. Helm to Lord Salisbury. (Received July 25) 


43. Cifekdag, Osman §efki. 

44. Deymer, §efik Husnu. 


(No. 150. Confidential) Ankara, 

My Lord Marquess, July 15, 1953. 

With reference to my despatch No. 238 
of the 30th of September, 1952, I have the 
honour to transmit to you my report for 
1953 on the leading personalities in Turkey. 
1 am indebted for its preparation to 
Mr. G. G. Arthur, First Secretary. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


Enclosure 


Leading Personalities in Turkey 

Index 

1. A^ikalin. Cevat. 

2. Adato, Salomon. 

3. Adivar. Dr. Adnan. 

4. Adivar. M,me. Halide Edip. 

5. Agaoglu. Samet. 

6. Agaoglu, Sureyya. Mme. 

7. Akaygen. Mehmet Enis. 

8. Akdur. Faik Zihni. 

9. Aksal. Ismail Rii§tu. 

10. Aksalur. Izzet, General. 

11. Aksan. Re§at. 

12. Alakant. Muammer. 

13. Alpiskender, Ferit. 

14. Altincan, Sadik. Admiral. 

15. Alyot. Halim. Dr. 

16. Aras. Dr. Tevfik Rii§tii. 

17. Ariburun. Tekin, Brigadier-General. 

18. Arik. Remzi Oguz. 

19. Atay, Falih Rifki. 

20. H.A.H. Athenagoras I. 

21. Aygiin. Kemal. 

22. Baban. Cihat. 

23. Baban. §iikru. 

24. Baransel. Nurettin. General. 

25. Barlas. Cemil Sait. 

26. Barut^u. Faik Ahmet. 

27. Ba$man. Avni. 

28. Bayar. Celal. 

29. Baydur, Hiiseyin Ragip. 

30. Bayur. Yusef Hikmet. 

31. Bele, Refet, General. 

32. Belen. Fahri. General. 

33. Belger. Nihat Re$ad, Professor Dr. 

34. Benderlioglu, Atif. 

35. Bilkur. $efik. 

36. Birgi, Muharrem Nuri. 

37. BoIiikba$i, Osman. 

38. Buryak, Rifki Salim. 

39. Cakmak, Sefik. General. 

40. Carim. Fuat. 

41. Cebesoy. Ali Fuat, General. 

42. Celikba§, Fethi. 
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45. Dicleli, Vedat. 

46. Dogan. Avni. 

47. Diilge, Mithat. 

48. Diilger, Bahadir. 

49. Ebuzziya, Ziyad. 

50. Egriboz, Nihat. 

51. Erim. Nihat. 

52. Erkin. Feridun Cemal. 

53. Erkmen, Hayrettin. 

54. Esmer. Ahmet §iikrii. 

55. Ete. Muhlis. 

56. Fenik, Miimtaz Faik. 

57. Gedik. Hakki. 

58. Gidel. Nail. 

59. Gokay. Fahrettin Kerim. 

60. Goker. Muzaffer. 

61. Giilek, Kasim. 

62. Giinaltav. §emsettin. 

63. Giireli. Enver. 

64. Hikmet, Nazim. 

65. Hozar. Faik Hiiseyin. 

66. lleri, Tevfik. 

67. Ukin. Nedirn Veysel. 

68. Ince. Refik §evket. 

69. Inonii. Ismet. General. 

70. Kalafat. Emin. 

71. Kanatli, Siikrii, General. 

72. Kapani, Osman. 

73. Karacan. Ali Naci. 

74. Karaosmanoglu, Fevzi Liitfi. 

75. Karaosmanoglu, Yakub Kadri. 

76. Kavalcioglu. Miimtaz. 

77. Kentli. Dr. Mustafa. 

78. Kerimzade, §tikrii. 

79. Kesim. Firuz. 

80. Kisakiirek. Necip Fazli. 

81. Kopriilii. Kemal. 

82. Kopriilii. Mehmet Fuat. 

83. Koral, Ridvan, Vice-Admiral. 

84. Koraltan, Refik. 

85. Korur. Ahmet Salih. 

86. Koymen, Hulusi. 

87. Kurtbek, Seyfi. 

88. Melen. Ferit. 

89. Menderes, Adnan. 

90. Menderes. Etem. 

91. Menemencioglu, Nunian. 

92. Mengia;, Feyzi. Lieut.-General. 

93. Meto. Raif. 

94. Miistecapioglu, Esat Adil. 

95. Nadi. Nadir. 

96. Nasuhioglu. Riikneddin. 

97. Okan, Zekai. General. 

98. Okmen, Miimtaz. 

99. Okmen. Nedim. 

100. Oral, Cavit. 

101. Orbay. Hiiseyin Rauf. 

102. Ozalp, Kazim, General. 

103. Ozsan, Nuri. 

104. Ozyoriik. Halil. 

105. Pamukoglu, Arif Hikmet. 

106. Polatkan. Hasan. 

107. Rizan, Kadri. 
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108. Sadak. Necmettin. 

109. Saracoglu, §ilkrii. 

110. Sard, Miikerrem. 

111. Sarper, Selim Rauf. 

112. Seven, Abdulkadir, General. 

113. Simavi, Sedat. 

114. Sirer, Re§at §emsettin. 

115. Sunter, Faruk. 

116. Tanridver, Hamdullah Suphi. 

117. Taray, Cemal Hiisnii. 

118. Ta$kent. Kazim. 

119. Togay, Hulusi Fuat. 

120. Torehan. Habib Edip. 

121. Tozan, Satvet Liitfi. 

122. Tunaboylu. Ismail Hakki, Lieut.-General. 

123. Leaner, Fevzi, General. 

124. Ulusan, Aziz, Rear-Admiral. 

125. Uresin, Yumnii, General. 

126. Urgfiplii, Suat Hayri. 

127. Ostundag. Ekrem Hayri. Dr. 

128. Velibe$e, Ziihtii. 

129. Yal^in. Hiiseyin Cahit. 

130. Yalman, Ahmet Emin. 

131. Yamut, Nuri, General. 

132. Yardimci, Celal. 

133. Yircali, Sitki. 

134. Yiicel, Hasan Ali. 

135. Zamangil. Cahit. 

136. Zeytinoglu, Kemal. 

137. Zorlu, Fatin Rii$tu. 


1 . Avikalin, Cevat 

Born in 1898, he was educated at Galatasaray and 
studied law in Geneva. After graduating in 1921. 
he joined the Turkish Foreign Service and served 
in Warsaw, Kabul, Prague, Tehran and Moscow; he 
attended the negotiations for the Treaty of Lausanne 
and the Montreux Conference. 

In 1938 he was Turkish High Commissioner in the 
Hatay before it was incorporated in Turkey, and in 
1939 he was appointed deputy Secretary-General of 
the Ministry. In 1939 he accompanied the Foreign 
Minister to Moscow, and later that year and in 1940 
he had contacts with the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief both in Ankara and at Aleppo and Haifa. 

In July 1942 he was appointed ambassador in 
Moscow, and in July 1943 Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was appointed 
ambassador in London in October 1945, and in 
January 1952 he became once again Secretary- 
General of the Ministry. 

M. A^ikalin is one of Turkey’s most experienced 
and intelligent diplomats. Sound and realistic, he is 
well disposed to us and more forthcoming than many 
of his colleagues. Although it was rumoured after 
the elections of May 1950 that his position with the 
new Democrat Government was not too secure, he 
evidently enjoys the confidence of the present Prime 
Minister. 

M. A<?ikalin, who is deaf, speaks English and 
French well. His wife, a sister of the former wife 
of Atatiirk, does not appear in society. He has 
substantial private means. 

2. Adato, Salomon 

Born in Edime in 1894, he studied law in Istanbul 
and Paris, where he obtained a doctorate. He 
afterwards practised law with considerable success 
at Istanbul, and in the early ’thirties he was for a 
short time legal adviser to the Soviet Embassy. He 
joined the Democrat Party soon after its foundation 
and was elected Democrat Deputy for Istanbul in 
1946 and 1950. He is the only Jewish Deputy in 
the Assembly. 

M. Adato is energetic and frequently speaks in 
the Assembly; but he is chiefly known as a 
prominent member of the Turkish group of the 


Inter-Parliamentary Union. He regularly attends the 
Union Congresses, and he was chiefly responsible for 
the preparation of the Congress which was held in 
Istanbul in 1951. He is pleasant to meet and 
friendly to us, but his health is not good. He is 
married and knows English. French and German. 

3. Adivar, Dr. Adnan 

Born at Gelibolu in 1882 and educated at the 
Istanbul Medical Faculty, he became prominent at 
the beginning of the War of Independence, and was 
Minister of the Interior, acting Foreign Minister, and 
President of the Grand National Assembly in the 
early days of the Republic. In 1926, after a quarrel 
with Atatiirk, he left Turkey with his wife. Halide 
Edip (<y.v.), and spent several years pursuing his 
historical interests, mainly in England and France. 
He returned to Turkey just before the death of 
Atatiirk, was on good terms with President Inonii, 
and in 1946 was elected Independent Deputy for 
Istanbul. In 1950 he failed to get the support of 
either the Democrat or Republican"Party and did not 
stand for re-election. 

He is chairman of the special commission which 
is publishing the Encyclopedia of Islam in Turkish 
and he occasionally writes political articles in the 
Istanbul press. He was aptly described by 
Armstrong in “ Grey Wolf ” as a “ capricious and 
emotional spinster." He speaks English, French 
and German. 

4. Adivar, Mme. Halide Edip 

Born in 1886 of Donnie parentage, and educated 
at the American Girls’ College in Istanbul. She 
was already well known in Turkish political life 
in the days of the C.U.P., and at the beginning 
of the War of Independence she toured Anatolia 
addressing the troops. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to influence Atatiirk she quarrelled with him 
and left Turkey with her second husband, Adnan 
(< 7 .v.), in 1926. On her return, after several years 
of travel in Europe, she became Professor of English 
at Istanbul University and took no further part in 
political life until in 1950 she was elected Indepen¬ 
dent Deputy for Izmir with Democrat support. She 
has made some vigorous and independent speeches 
in the Assembly 

She is well known as a writer of novels, some of 
which have been written in English, and she 
is still a very important figure in "(he intellectual 
world in Turkey. She has an acute brain but is 
usually swayed by her emotions. She is well dis¬ 
posed to the British but even more so to the 
Americans. She speaks English and French verv 
well. 

5. Agaoglu, Samet 

Born in 1909. his family are Azerbaijani Turks. 
He is a brother of Mile. Siireyya Agaoglu (q.v.) 
and a son of the late Ahmet Agaoglu. once an 
influential Deputy who, together with M. Fethi 
Okyar, started the Free Party in the late ’20s. 
Samet’s career began at the Ministry of Commerce, 
where he held several appointments as head of 
department. He left the Ministry to join the Demo¬ 
crat Party and by 1949 was a member of the Party’s 
Administrative Council. Elected Democrat Deputy 
for Manisa in 1950, he was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of State soon after the 
formation of the first Democrat Government. In 
November 1952 he was forced to resign from these 
posts and was appointed Minister of Labour instead; 
and in April 1953 he resigned from the Cabinet 
altogether, but he remains a member of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Democrat Party. 

Formerly a close friend of Adnan Menderes, M- 
Agaoglu once had strong influence in the Govern¬ 


ment. and he may one day regain it. But he was 
always unpopular, especially with the press (as 
Deputy Prime Minister he was in charge of press 
matters) and was often criticised even by members of 
his own party. This unpopularity eventually cost 
him his appointment, though as Minister of Labour 
he was energetic in seeking popularity with the 
workers. He is an intelligent but unstable person, 
quarrelsome and quick to suspicion. Married with 
three children, he speaks some French and is 
learning English. 

6. Agaoglu, Siireyya, Muie. 

Born about 1905 in Azerbaijan, she is the sister 
of Samet Agaoglu {q.v.). On arrival in Turkey in 
1920 she studied law, obtaining Turkish nationality 
about 1921. The pioneer practising woman lawyer 
in Turkey, she has built up a lucrative practice 
including commercial interests and she has an office 
in London. She was very pleased with her recep¬ 
tion and the help she received in England in late 
1947. Strongly anti-Russian, she was secretary of 
a Liberal association in Istanbul, but she often 
adopts the attitude of a violent Nationalist. Speaks 
English. French and Russian. 

She is a mischievous tale-bearer and should be 
treated with caution, as she is said to work for the 
Turkish Secret Police. In 1952, to the general 
surprise, she married a German lawyer much 
younger than herself. 

7. Akaygen, Mehmet Enis 

Born in Filibe (Philippopolis) in 1881, he studied 
law and joined the Ministry of the Interior in 1907. 
During the first world war he transferred to the 
Turkish Foreign Service and in 1927 was Under¬ 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. Appointed Minister in 
Athens in 1929, ambassador in Tehran in 1934 and 
ambassador in Athens in 1939, he retired in 1945 
and was elected Democrat deputy for Istanbul in 
1946. He joined the National Party in 1948 and in 
1949 became a member of its Executive Committee. 
He lost his seat in the general elections of 1950. He 
was elected chairman of the National Party for 
1952-53. 

Pleasant and capable. M. Akaygen has a reputa¬ 
tion for honesty and straightforwardness. He speaks 
some English, French and Arabic. 

8. Akdur, Faik Zihni 

Bom about 1895. Between 1937 and 1939 he 
served as consul at Aleppo and consul-general at 
Beirut. He returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in July 1939 and became Director-General 
of the Third (General) Department. Appointed head 
of First Department in 1942. Minister at Sofia in 
January 1945 and ambassador at Moscow in 1946. 
In June 1949 he returned to the Ministry as 
Secretary-General. In August 1951 he was appointed 
ambassador to Madrid, and in September 1952 he 
was transferred to Rome. 

M. Akdur is not very prepossessing in appearance 
and socially he is heavy though affable. Whilst he 
was Secretary-General he was friendly, helpful and 
quite communicative. He was responsible for a 
certain amount of reorganisation in the Turkish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He speaks good French 
but no English. 

9. Aksal, Ismail Riistii 

Born in 1911 in Pamukova and educated at the 
School of Political Sciences, he was appointed an 
assistant inspector in the Ministry of Finance in 
1934 and in 1938 an inspector. In 1939 he went 
to France to study. In 1942 he was appointed 
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Financial and Commercial Secretary at the Turkish 
Embassy in London. In 1945 he returned to Turkey 
and held various high posts in the Ministries of 
Finance and Commerce. In 1946 he was elected 
deputy for Kocaeli and became Minister of Finance 
on the formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in 
January 1949. 

Defeated in the 1950 elections, he is still influential 
in the P.R.P.. to whose progressive wing he belongs, 
and he controls the finances of the P.R.P. newspaper 
Ulus. Both he and his charming wife speak good 
English and French. 

10. Aksalur, Izzet, General 

Bom in 1894 at Tosya, he was commissioned in 
1914 and served in the Dardanelles, Palestine and 
on the Russian front. In the War of Independence 
he fought as a Captain; and in 1929. then a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, he went on a military mission to 
Afghanistan. By 1940 he was a Divisional 
Commander, and by 1944 a Corps Commander. In 
1948 he was promoted General, and in 1949 Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. Closely associated with 
the P.R.P., he was replaced in June 1950, but he 
managed to ingratiate himself with the Democrat 
Minister of Defence and became Secretary-General 
of the Supreme Council for National Defence. In 
September 1952 he was appointed ambassador in 
Tokyo and later in the year he was accredited also 
to the Chinese Nationalist Government in Formosa. 

Genera) Aksalur was considered to be one of the 
ablest of the Turkish Commanders in his day. He 
was prepared to accept new ideas and was very 
friendly to British officers. He speaks fair French 
and some German. His wife, who is much younger 
than he, speaks French and some English and is 
very friendly. 

11. Aksan, Resat 

Bom in Istanbul in 1912, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the School of Economics and 
Commerce. In 1930 he joined the Ottoman Bank, 
and from 1936 to 1940 worked with the Agricultural 
Bank, rising to be assistant manager of the Istanbul 
branch. Director of “ Takas ” (Barter Transactions) 
from 1940 to 1944. when he was appointed inspector 
in the Central Bank. Manager of the bank’s foreign 
department 1946-49. Appointed assistant director- 
general in 1949, and in 1950 and 1951 was acting 
director-general. Resigned, and joined Ottoman 
Bank as assistant director-general in May 1953. 

Is intelligent and extremely hardworking. 
Sympathetically inclined towards us but believes 
that the Bank of England is no better an institution 
than the Turkish Central Bank. 

He is married and has two children. He speaks 
French and is learning English. 

12. Alakant, Muammer 

Born in Ala§ehir in 1904. he was educated at the 
American College in Izmir and later studied law in 
Paris. Formerly an adviser in the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and a commercial attache abroad, he was 
elected Democrat deputy for Zonguldak in the 
General Elections of 1950. 

During 1951 M. Alakant was an active member 
of the Democrat Party and became prominent as a 
strong critic of M. Menderes and his Government. 
Later, however, whilst maintaining a certain inde¬ 
pendence of attitude, he improved his relations with 
the Prime Minister and generally supported the 
Government: and in June 1952 he was appointed 
Minister of State. He proved incompetent, and the 
Prime Minister dropped him from the Cabinet in 
April 1953. 

He is married and speaks English and French. 
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13. AJpiskender, Ferit 

Born in Diyarbakir of Kurdish ancestry in 1907, 
he studied law and later practised as a lawyer in 
Diyarbakir, where he was also legal adviser to the 
Treasury. In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party 
deputy for Diyarbakir, and he continues to practise 
at the Bar. Soon after the last war he went to 
England to study the British judicial system. 

Intelligent and remarkably liberal in his thinking, 
M. Alpiskender is one of the best speakers in the 
Assembly. He has in the past been a vigorous critic 
of “ totalitarian ” tendencies within the Democrat 
Party, and his outspokenness has earned him some 
respect among the party leaders. He speaks some 
English and seems to be well disposed to us. 


14. Altincan, Sadik, Admiral 

Born at Izmir in 1896. Graduating in 1918, he 
was in command of destroyers from 1934 to 1941 
and of the Submarine Fleet from 1941 to 1944. He 
was promoted rear-admiral in 1946 and vice-admiral 
in 1947. He was until August 1949 Admiral Com¬ 
manding the Naval Training at Heybeliada, where 
he took active steps to inaugurate the new system of 
training officers and ratings on Royal Navy lines. A 
submarine specialist who received his early training 
in Germany, Altincan is a progressive and efficient 
officer. Speaks little English and good German. 
Appointed Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Navy 
in July 1949. 

After the 1950 general elections he was appointed 
Commandant of the Naval Forces, a post corre¬ 
sponding to that of First Sea Lord, and in December 
1951 he was promoted admiral. 


15. Alyot, Halim, Dr. 

A Turk form Crete, born about 1900. Educated 
at Galatasaray. he graduated from Istanbul Univer¬ 
sity in law and later read law and literature in 
Paris. At first a lecturer in law at Istanbul, he was 
later a translator in the Press Bureau and a legal 
adviser in the Ministry of the Interior. In 1950 
he was appointed Director-General of Press, Broad¬ 
casting and Tourism, responsible formerly to the 
Deputy Prime Minister and now to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Alyot has written books on press legislation, 
security measures and electoral methods, and he 
took part in the drafting of the new Turkish electoral 
law of 1950. He is ambitious but afraid of responsi¬ 
bility and reluctant to take any initiative. His 
department is not very efficiently run. He speaks 
French and Greek, and is friendly to us. 


16. Aras, Dr. Tevfik Riistu 

Born in Izmir about 1885, he was secretary-general 
of the C.U.P. Congress in 1909 and served as a 
doctor during the Balkan wars. In 1923 he was 
elected a deputy, and from 1925 until the death of 
Atatiirk in 1938 he was Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

In 1939 he was appointed ambassador in London, 
but he was not a success and was recalled in 1942. 
He lived in retirement until 1945. when he emerged 
to urge in the press and on the platform closer 
Turco-Russian co-operation. In 1946 he left the 
Republican Party and tried to join the Democrat 
Party but was refused admission on account of his 
support for co-operation with Russia; by the end of 
1946. however, he had changed his mind sufficiently 
to declare his approval for President Truman’s 
declaration on aid to Greece and Turkey. 

In 1947 he became Turkish representative of the 
Ellerman shipping line. After flirting with the 
National Party he made his peace with the 


Democrats after their victory in the 1950 elections, 
and in July 1950 he was appointed Turkish repre¬ 
sentative on the Palestine Conciliation Commission. 

Volatile and over-subtle, he is now a past number. 
He speaks fluent but almost unintelligible French. 


17. Ariburun, Tekin, Brigadier-General 

Born in Istanbul in 1903, he joined the Army in 
1925 and transferred to the Air Force as a pilot in 
1926. After long studies in Britain and Turkey, he 
was Assistant Air Attache in Berlin from 1936 to 
1938, and Air Attache in Washington from 1941 to 
1943 and 1946 to 1948. After several staff jobs he 
was appointed Deputy Director of Operations and 
Training in May 1953. 

Ariburun is thought to be a “ coming ” man in 
the Turkish Air Force. He is anglophile and speaks 
English well. 


18. Arik, Remzi Oguz 

Born in Kozan in 1899, he studied at the Sorbonne 
and took up archaeology, specialising in Islamic 
history. He became a professor of Islamic history 
at the Theological Faculty of Istanbul University. 
In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party Deputy for 
Seyhan (Adana). 

His relations with the leaders of the Democrat 
Party soon deteriorated—according to the latter on 
account of his disappointment at not getting the 
Ministry of Education, which he greatly coveted. At 
the Regional Congress of the Party in Adana in 1951, 
he criticised the Government violently and was soon 
afterwards expelled from the Democrat Party, having 
refused to accept a severe warning from the party’s 
disciplinary committee. 

In 1952, along with other dissident Democrat 
Deputies, he founded the Peasants’ Party, of which 
he was elected chairman. There is no evidence to 
show that his party has gained many supporters so 
far. He is very chauvinistic and a great talker. He 
is married and speaks English and French. 


19. Atay, Falih Rafki 

Bom in Istanbul jn 1894, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and became a teacher. At the end of 
** Jim WOr,d war he took U P journalism and in 
1920 he joined Mustafa Kemal and wrote for the 
nationalist press. He was deputy for Bolu from 1923 
to 1935 and for Ankara from 1935 to 1950. During 
this time he went on several missions abroad and 
attended a number of international conferences. He 
lost his seat in the Assembly in the general elections 
of 1950. 

For many years he was chief leader-writer of 
Ulus, the official paper of the P.R.P. Government; 
and during the last war his articles showed that his 
sympathies lay with the Allies. In 1947 he resigned 
his post on Ulus and retired to Istanbul to write his 
memoirs, but at the end of 1949 he again started 
writing editorials for the paper. Early in 1952 he 
founded the P.R.P. daily Dunya. One of Turkey’s 
most talented writers and one of our most consistent 
supporters, he is now a powerful and popular 
opposition writer. Always a member of the Con¬ 
servative wing of the P.R.P., his attacks on the 
Government used to be very bitter, and he was 
brought before the courts for articles critical of the 
Democrat regime. Since the end of 1952, however, 
he has made common cause with the Democrat 
Government against reaction. 

Formerly President of the Commission for the 
Reform of the Turkish Alphabet, he was a notable 
champion of the new script. He speaks French. 


20. H. A. H. Athenagoras I 

Born in 1886, a Turkish citizen of Epirus, he 
completed his studies at the Theological Faculty of 
Halki (Princes Islands) in 1909, and was appointed 
Archdeacon in Monastir, where he distinguished 
himself by his support of the Greek population. He 
left Monastir for Athens in 1916 when the town 
was occupied by German and Bulgarian forces and 
was later elected Metropolitan of Corfu. He took 
part in several Christian congresses, including the 
Lambeth Conference, and in 1930 was appointed 
Archbishop of New York, where he worked for a 
reconciliation between all the Orthodox Churches 
in the United States. 

Whilst he was in America he acquired United 
States citizenship, but later renounced it when in 
November 1948, to the satisfaction of the State 
Department and of the Turkish authorities, he was 
elected (Ecumenical Patriarch. 

Athenagoras is an impressive figure and a man 
of subtlety. His attempts to reform the Greek 
Orthodox Church have made him unpopular with 
his clergy but he still enjoys the full support of the 
Greek Government and is popular with the Turks, 
for he often makes flattering statements about 
them and is careful to support Turkish charitable 
organisations. He appears to have excellent rela¬ 
tions with the Turkish Government, and in the spring 
of 1952 he exchanged visits with the Prime Minister. 
His prestige was further enhanced by the courtesies 
shown to him by the King and Queen of the Hellenes 
during their visit to Turkey in June 1952. Strongly 
anti-Communist and well disposed to Britain and 
America, he has attempted to reduce the Muscovite 
influence in the Orthodox Patriarchates of the 
Middle East. He knows English, French, Turkish, 
Russian, Italian and German as well as Greek. 


21. Aygiin, Kemal 

Bom about 1910, he joined the Police Force and 
held several posts in the Istanbul Directorate of 
Police, including that of Head of the Fourth Section, 
which deals with foreigners. When the Democrats 
came to power in 1950 he was appointed Chief of 
Police in Istanbul, and in 1952 he was appointed 
Vali of Ankara and acting Director-General of 
Security in the Ministry of Interior. 

M. Aygiin probably owes his advancement to the 
fact that he is a nephew of Refik Koraltan (g.v.). 
Nevertheless, he is a friendly and energetic man who 
is anxious to improve the Turkish Police. Jovial 
and fond of wrestling, he has travelled abroad but 
speaks only Turkish, though both he and his wife 
are learning English. 


22. Baban, Cihat 

Bom in Istanbul in 1911, he studied law and later 
took up journalism and edited Tasvir until the paper 
ceased publication in 1949. 

Elected Independent deputy for Istanbul in 1946, 
he was active in opposition to the P.R.P. Govern¬ 
ment both in the press and in the Assembly; and 
in 1950 he was elected Democrat deputy for Izmir. 
He has been a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly, and since 1950 a Turkish 
delegate to the Assembly of the Council of Europe. 
He was chairman of the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Istanbul in 1951. 

Proud of his Kurdish origin (he springs from the 
Babans of Shahrizor), M. Baban is good-humoured 
and friendly to us, but rather unreliable. He is 
well esteemed in the Democrat Party and still writes 
occasional articles in the Izmir and Istanbul press. 
He speaks French and German. 


23. Baban, §iikrii 

Bom in Istanbul of Kurdish origin in 1893, he 
studied law in Istanbul and Paris, and became a 
journalist before the first world war. After the end 
of the first war he is said to have been associated 
with movements for Kurdish independence. Aban¬ 
doning journalism, he became teacher, and later 
professor, of economics at Istanbul University. 

He resumed journalism during the second world 
war in Tasvir, which belonged to his nephew Cihat 
Baban {q.vX In 1946 he became leader-writer of 
Yeni Sabah. His main lines are economics and anti¬ 
colonialism; he is not an impressive writer. 

24. Baransel, Nurettin, General 

Born about 1895, he served in Gallipoli and took 
part in the War of Independence. 

Promoted major-general in 1941, he was appointed 
to the command of the 16th Division in 1943. From 
1944-45, he was Chief of Staff to the First Army. 
In 1946 he was appointed Commander IV Corps 
(since disbanded) and in 1947 promoted lieutenant- 
general. 1950 Commander, III Corps. Appointed 
G.O.C., Third Army (Eastern Turkey), in 1951, and 
soon afterwards promoted general. Appointed 
G.O.C. First Army (Istanbul) in 1952. 

General Baransel is known as a strict disciplin¬ 
arian. He is a man of powerful personality and 
his influence is felt throughout his command. He 
does not hesitate to get rid of inefficient officers, and 
is energetic, but a showman. He is friendly to 
British officers, and speaks a little French and 
elementary English. 

25. Barlas, Cemil Sait 

Born in Istanbul in 1905, he studied law in 
Istanbul and Heidelberg. After practising law for 
some time he was elected P.R.P. deputy for 
Gaziantep in 1947. 

In June 1948 he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce, and in June 1949 Minister of State in charge 
of foreign aid. He acted as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the absences of the Minister. 

He lost his seat in the general elections of 1950. 
and returned to practise as a barrister; and in 1951 
he started a new weekly paper Pazar Postasi. 
Though not elected to the party’s Executive Com¬ 
mittee in 1953, he is still a prominent member of the 
P.R.P. for whom he writes articles in the press. 

One of the foremost champions of the etatist 
policies of Atatiirk, M. Barlas is pleasant and helpful 
but volatile and liable to make impetuous state¬ 
ments. He speaks French and German and favours 
German interests. He is married and has two 
children. 

26. Barut^u, Faik Ahmet 

Born in Trabzon in 1894. Graduate of faculty of 
law at Istanbul University. Published a newspaper 
during War of Independence. Chairman of Trabzon 
Electric Light Company and of Trabzon Exchange. 
Married, four children. Speaks French. Elected 
deputy for Trabzon in 1939, he became deputy 
secretary of the People’s Republican Party in 1945. 
1947 (September), Minister of State and Deputy 
Prime Minister in Hasan Saka’s Cabinet and 
retained this post on the change of Government 
1948, but lost it on the formation of the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. 

Re-elected deputy for Trabzon in 1950. he has 
since been chairman of the People's Republican 
Party parliamentary group, and has taken a leading 
part in the Assembly debates on behalf of the 
Opposition. His attacks on the Government have 
been moderate, and he has done much to improve 
relations between the two main political parties. He 
speaks French. 












27. Ba small, Avni 

Born about 1896, he made his career in the 
Ministry of Education, where he held various posts 
as inspector. Elected Democrat deputy for lsmir 
in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Education in 
the first Democrat Government, but resigned after 
three months, nominally for reasons of health, but 
actually because he was unable to face criticism 
of his Ministry in the Assembly. 

M. Barman speaks fluent but inaudible English 
and is very friendly to us. He was said to be so 
fond of the British that he was nicknamed “ Ingilizi 
Avni.” In 1951 he became chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the newly-formed Anglo-Turkish 
Cultural Society. He is pleasant and intelligent but 
colourless. 

28. Bayar, Celal 

Bom at Gemlik in 1884 and educated privately, 
he became cashier in the Bursa branch of the 
Deutsche Orient Bank. After serving in the War 
of Independence as a guerilla, he was elected deputy 
for Izmir and appointed Minister of National 
Economy in 1923. Appointed Minister of Recon¬ 
struction in 1924, he soon resigned to become 
Director-General of the 1$ Bank, whilst remaining 
a deputy. 

In 1932 he was again appointed Minister of 
National Economy and during next few years 
visited Athens. London, Paris and Berlin as head 
or member of delegations negotiating various 
economic agreements. 

In 1937 he became acting Prime Minister to allow 
Inonii a rest: and when Inonii resigned soon after¬ 
wards he was appointed Prime Minister. He 
remained Prime Minister after the election of Inonii 
as President in 1938, but resigned unexpectedly in 
1939 at a time when several serious financial 
scandals were being investigated. No stigma of 
direct responsibility for these scandals attached itself 
to Bayar personally. 

At the end of 1945, with Adnan Menderes and 
Fuat Kopriilu, he founded the Democrat Party and 
became its leader. He himself was elected deputy 
for Istanbul in 1946, but his party won only about 
50 seats. In the general elections of May 1950 his 
party was returned to power with a large majority 
and he was subsequently elected the third President 
of the Republic, at the same time resigning from the 
official leadership of the Democrat Party. 

M. Bayar’s manners in public are easy and 
informal, and it has been part of his policy to dis¬ 
pense with the formality and ceremony which 
surrounded Inonii, and to mix more freely with the 
people. This, together with his reputation for 
honesty, earnestness and capability, has given him 
a high prestige and popularity in the country. But 
although it seemed at first that he intended to retain 
effective power in his hands, he has in fact left the 
conduct of affairs largely to his Prime Minister. 
M. Menderes. In the Democrat Party the latter 
consequently rivals him in power and reputation, but 
the respect which Bayar enjoys is probably more 
universal. He is well disposed to the British, and 
in February 1952 he headed the delegation which 
attended the funeral of His Majesty King George VI. 
He speaks a little Frnech. He is married and has 
three children. 

29. Baydur, Hiiseyin Ragip 

Born about 1885 in Rhodes. In 1923 was 

appointed Turkish Representative in Paris. Trans¬ 
ferred to Bucharest in April 1925. Appointed 

ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to Ankara and 

transferred to Rome in July 1934. July 1943, 

reappointed ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to 
Ankara and appointed ambassador to Washington in 


January 1945, to Rome in June 1948 and to London 
in 1951. 

He is a bachelor of good taste and pleasant 
address, but he does not give an impression of 
strength. He speaks French well, and moderate 
English. He shows an unusual degree of under¬ 
standing of the British point of view, tact in his 
methods of approach and a grasp of the essentials 
with which he deals. 


30, Bayur, Yusuf Hikmet 

Born in Istanbul about 1882 and educated at 
Galatasaray, he entered the Turkish Foreign Service 
and served in Paris, Berlin, London, and in the 
Ministry. Appointed Minister in Belgrade in 1925, 
he became private secretary to the President of the 
Republic in 1927. Ambassador in Kabul from 1928 
to 1932 and Secretary-General of the Presidency of 
the Republic from 1932 to 1933, when he was 
elected deputy for Manisa. He was soon appointed 
Minister of Education, but resigned in 1934, 
ostensibly to devote himself to historical studies. 

In 1946 he joined the Democrat Party, but left in 
1948 to join the National Party, of which he was 
chairman in 1950 to 1951. Defeated in the 1950 
general elections, he remained editor of the National 
Party newspaper Kudret until it ceased publication in 
July 1952. 

A severe critic of the Democrat Government, 
whom he accused of authoritarianism at home and 
rashness abroad, M. Bayur steadily opposed religious 
reactionary tendencies in the National Party. When 
these tendencies showed their strength at the 1953 
Party Congress he tried to commit his colleagues 
publicly to Kemalism, failed, and resigned from the 
party. 


31. Bele, Refet, General 

Born at Tmovo in 1881 he served in the 
Macedonian gendarmerie from 1898 to 1908. After 
a course at the Staff College he was sent to Damascus 
in 1912 and became famous as the defender of Gaza 
in 1916. In 1918 he was appointed Commander of 
the 23rd Army Corps in Palestine. He landed at 
Samsun with Mustafa Kemal and was one of the 
latter’s chief commanders during the War of 
Independence. From September 1920 to January 
1922 he was successively Minister of the Interior and 
of National Defence. Appointed Governor of 
Thrace after the Mudanya Conference, he remained 
in Istanbul, overthrew the Sultan’s Government and 
established Nationalist authority. 

Elected deputy for Istanbul in 1923, he joined the 
opposition to the Proclamation of the Republic and 
was in close touch with the Caliph; and after a brief 
period of retirement he resigned from the People’s 
Party and became one of the leaders of a new 
Progressive Party. In 1926 he was tried for con¬ 
spiracy against Ataturk’s life but was acquitted, 
supposedly because of his prestige with the armv: 
soon afterwards he resigned his deputyship and 
abandoned political life. 

He was elected Independent deputy for Istanbul 
in 1935 and again in 1947, but he lost his seat in 
1950. However, he remains on good terms with the 
Democrat leaders and is still Turkish representative 
on the Advisory Commission of the United Nations 
Near East Relief and Works Agency, to which he 
was appointed in 1949. 

General Bele, who was one of the most able of 
the Nationalist leaders, is a vivacious and pleasant 
old gentleman. His prestige is still high, but he 
belongs to the past He is not often seen in Turkey 
nowadays; he seems to be settling down in Beirut 
and his health is said to be failing. He speaks 
French. 


32. Belen, Fahri, General 

Born at Bolu in 1892. He was educated at the 
Istanbul Military Academy and took part in the 
Balkan War, the First World War and the War of 
Independence. He afterwards held a number of 
staff appointments, taught at the War Academy, 
and wrote a number of books on military history. In 
1950 he retired from the army to stand as Democrat 
Party candidate for Bolu, was elected and became 
Minister of Public Works in the first Democrat 
Government. He resigned in October 1950 for 
reasons of health, though he had had differences with 
his colleagues. He has since opposed the Govern¬ 
ment, and in particular the Prime Minister, in the 
Democrat Party Parliamentary Group. He speaks 
only Turkish. 

33. Belger, Nihat Resad, Professor Dr. 

Bom in 1882. A heart specialist. He visited 
Lausanne with the Turkish delegation under Ismet 
Inonii, with whom he apparently quarrelled on 
questions of policy. He thereafter spent about 
fifteen years in voluntary exile, mainly in France. 
After his return to Turkey he practised for some 
years at Istanbul and also assisted in the Italian 
hospital there. Elected a Democrat deputy in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Health and Public 
Assistance in the first Democrat Government, but 
resigned four months later after differences with the 
Prime Minister. In December 1950 he was elected 
President of the Red Crescent, and in November 
1952 President of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Assembly. 

He was ambitious and aspired to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He appreciates entertainment and 
attention. He is married to an Egyptian and speaks 
good English and French. 

34. Benderlioglu, Atlf 

Born in Ankara about 1905. he studied law in 
Istanbul and practised as a lawyer until he was 
elected Mayor of Ankara soon after the victory of 
the Democrat Party in the general elections of 1950. 
In 1951 he was also elected to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Democrat Party. 

In 1951 he visited the United Kingdom at the 
invitation of the British Council and came back very 
pleased with his reception there. In 1952 he attended 
an International Conference of Mayors in the United 
States. 

Energetic, but not very quick-witted. M. Bender- 
lioglu is highly thought of in the Democrat Party. 
He is friendly and helpful to us. He speaks 
Turkish only. 

35. Bilkur, §efik 

Born in Salonika in 1904, he studied commercial 
subjects in Istanbul and Paris. He then entered the 
Turkish Civil Service and was successively head of 
the Business Research Department of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Economy, head of the Advisory 
Council at the Agricultural Bank, and Financial 
Counsellor to the Supreme Control Council. In 1948 
he was appointed Director-General of the Statistical 
Department, which is under the immediate juris¬ 
diction of the Prime Minister; and in 1953 he 
became head of the Secretariat, established by 
M. £elikba§ (< 7 .v.) when Minister of State, for the 
co-ordination of the Government’s economic policies. 
M. Bilkur is also Secretary-General of the Turkish 
Economic Association. He has represented 
Turkey as principal delegate at several Statistical 
Congresses abroad: and he owns and edits the 
Turkish Economist (Turk Ekonomi Dergisf). M. 
Bilkur, who is energetic and co-operative, has done 
much to improve the Turkish Statistical Department. 


though he has been handicapped by a shortage of 
trained staff. He maintains good relations with us 
and with the Americans. He is popular with the 
Government, and in particular with the Prime 
Minister. He is an entertaining talker and speaks 
excellent French and fair English and German. 

36. Birgi, Muharrem Nuri 

Born in Istanbul in 1908, he studied at Galata¬ 
saray, in Paris and in Geneva. A career diplomat, 
he has served in Washington, Vichy and Madrid. 
Recalled to Ankara, he was appointed head of the 
Co-ordination Department, head of the Consular 
Department, head of the Second Department, 
Assistant Secretary-General and finally, at the 
beginning of 1953, Under-Secretary’ of State in the 
Ministry. 

He has attended several international meetings as 
Turkish delegate: and he has accompanied the Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs on official 
visits abroad. 

M. Birgi, who is of more than average intelligence, 
is a strong pillar of the Foreign Ministry and is 
popular among his colleagues and with the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. He is inclined to push subtlety to the 
point where action becomes difficult; but his thinking 
apparently suits M. Kopriilu, under whom his rise to 
third place in the Ministry has been rapid. He has 
been very helpful to us. He speaks excellent French 
and fair English. He is unmarried. 

37. Boliikbasi, Osman 

Born in Kir$ehir about 1905, he studied law. He 
joined the Democrat Party soon after its foundation 
in 1946. but quarrelled with the party leaders and 
founded the National Party, of whose executive 
committee he is a member. In November 1949 he 
was accused of plotting against the lives of Inonii 
and Bayar, was arrested, but was released after a 
few days owing to insufficient evidence. 

Elected deputy for Kir§ehir in the 1950 general 
elections, he was the only National Party deputy in 
the Assembly. He is a vehement and emotional but 
effective speaker, and he has frequently attacked 
the policy of the Democrat Government in the 
Assembly. He knows no foreign language. 

38. Buryak, Rifki Salim 

Born in Ankara in 1913, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Science. He was professor of 
diplomatic history there until his election as Demo¬ 
crat Deputy for Erzerum in 1950. In March 1951 
he was appointed Minister of Customs and Mono¬ 
polies. 

In October 1951 he was elected to the Executive 
Committee of the Democrat Party, and soon after¬ 
wards, following complaints that the Committee was 
packed with Ministers, he resigned from the Govern¬ 
ment and chose to continue to serve on the Com¬ 
mittee. However, in April 1953 he was brought 
back into the Government as Minister of Education. 
He is a regular contributor to Zafer. 

He is married and has two children. 

39. (^akniak, Sefik, General 

Born in 1896 at Van. Served as cavalry officer 
on the eastern front and at Gallipoli towards the 
end of war 1914-18. Commanded the Air Division 
at Izmir and was later appointed Chief of Air Staff. 
Visited the Middle East and spent some time in the 
western desert in 1942. 

He stood as a National Party candidate in the 

1950 general elections, but was not returned. In 

1951 he was elected secretary-general of the party, 
and in 1952 he was re-elected to its Executive 
Committee. 











General Cakmak was prematurely retired at the 
age of 50, probably because of his alleged intro¬ 
duction of politics into service affairs. He is jovial 
and has a pleasant manner. He has a working 
knowledge of French. Married to a daughter of 
the late Field-Marshal Cakmak, by whom he was 
much influenced. 

40. Carim Fuat 

Born about 1892 of Circassian origin; widower. 

Started his career as a sub-Prefect of Bomova, 
near Smyrna, towards the beginning of the First 
World War. Took part in the War of Independence. 
Deputy to the first Grand National Assembly. 
Joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Put en 
disponibilite on account of his marriage to a White 
Russian. Readmitted to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, thanks, it is believed, to the intervention of 
the then Prime Minister, Ismet Inonii. Was, 
nevertheless, relegated to posts of comparatively 
secondaiw importance. Recalled to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs after the death of his wife and 
put in charge of the Fourth Department. Sub¬ 
sequently consul-general in Barcelona. Appointed 
minister to Jedda in 1945. Recalled after four 
months and appointed deputy secretary-general. 
Secretary-general from 1947 to 1949, when he was 
appointed ambassador at Rio de Janeiro. 

M. Carim is an unconventional type of diplomat; 
he is most critical and most candid. He is also quick 
in the uptake and clear-headed. 

Speaks French, Italian and Arabic. 

41. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General 

Bom in Istanbul in 1882, he is said to have both 
German and Polish blood. Graduating from the 
Military School in 1905. he was Military Attache in 
Rome from 1908 to 1911. During the first world war 
he fought on the Palestine and Caucasus fronts. He 
was one of the first to join Mustafa Kemal and from 
1920 to 1922 he was the latter’s Ambassador in 
Moscow, where he negotiated the Turco-Russian 
Treaty of 1921. Elected deputy for Ankara in 1923, 
he soon became associated with the opposition to 
Kemal and in 1924 he resigned from the People’s 
Party and became Secretary-General of the new 
Progressive Party. In 1926 he was tried for par¬ 
ticipation in the alleged plot against Kemal but was 
acquitted. He lived in retirement until 1933, when 
he was elected deputy for Konya. 

He was Minister of Public Works from 1939 to 
1943 and Minister of Communications from 1943 
to 1946. In 1948 he was elected President of the 
Assembly, but was replaced later in the year because 
some elements in the People’s Republican Party, who 
had the support of the President of the Republic, 
objected to his liberal disposition and his intimate 
relations with members of the Opposition. Just 
before the general elections of 1950 he resigned from 
the P.R.P. and was elected Independent deputy for 
Eski§ehir with Democrat Party support. When the 
first Democrat Government was formed he hoped to 
become Minister of Defence or President of the 
Assembly, and was disappointed when no appoint¬ 
ment was offered to him. In 1952 he led the Turkish 
Parliamentary Delegation to the United Kingdom. 

As a Minister General Ccbesoy was above the 
average, and he is still active. Parsimonious but 
agreeable and urbane, his tastes are essentially 
European. He likes bridge and is fond of the ladies. 
He speaks French. 

42. Celikba?, Fethi 

Bom in Burdur in 1912, he studied law at Istanbul. 
Taking up the academic profession, he eventually 
became Dean of the School of Political Sciences in 
Ankara. In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party 


deputy for Burdur, and in April 1953 he was 
appointed Minister of State, with the responsibility 
for co-ordinating the economic policies of the 
Government. In May 1953 he became Minister of 
Commerce. 

A popular figure in the Democrat Party, and a 
member of its Executive Committee, M. £elikba§ 
is a frequent speaker in the Assembly. Intelligent 
and critical, he is a sociable and cultivated man. He 
is married and speaks French well. 

43. £i£ekdag, Osman $evki 

Born in C^ekdag in 1899, he studied law in 
Ankara and practised as a lawyer until 1950, when 
he was elected Democrat Party deputy for Ankara. 
He is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Democrat Party and chairman of the Society for 
the Protection of Children. In November 1952 he 
was appointed Minister of Justice. 

He is something of a deniogague, is said to have 
a following in the poorer quarters of Ankara, and 
seems to be popular in the surrounding countryside. 
He is married, drinks heavily, and speaks Turkish 
only. 

44. Devmer, Sefik Husnu 

Once leader of the Turkish Workers’ Party, 
Dr. §efik Hiisnii was born in Salonika of Ddnm ’e 
parents. He is now over 60 years of age. He is 
a fanatical orthodox Marxist and is believed to 
have spent some years in Russia between the two 
wars. With Sabiha Sertel (q.v.) he shares the dis¬ 
tinction of being probably the only highly-trained 
Turkish Marxist. He formed his party in the early 
months of 1946 and became very active in building 
up cells in the Istanbul factories and in inspiring 
the outcrop of ephemeral dailies and weeklies, 
Marxist in colour, which appeared during the autumn 
of 1946. He was arrested, together with other alleged 
Communists, in December 1946 and was sentenced 
to several years’ hard labour. He was released under 
the amnesty of 1950, and returned to his practice 
as a specialist in venereal disease in Istanbul. The 
Turkish Police believe that he is again active as a 
Communist agent. 

45. Dicleli, Vedat 

Bom at Diyarbekir in 1912. Educated at 
Galatasaray and the Paris Law Faculty. Elected 
a deputy for Diyarbekir in 1946. In June 

1949 he was appointed Minister of Economy and 
Commerce. In 1950 he lost his seat but is still an 
important member of the P.R.P. 

As a Minister he was very affable and friendly 
and did not seem to be as careful or suspicious as 
most Turks on first meeting. He is a doctor of law, 
married, with one child. He speaks good French. 

46. Dogan, Avni 

Bom in Yozgat in 1892. he was educated at the 
School of Political Sciences. He joined the Ministry 
of Interior and served as Vali in several provinces; 
in 1947 he was made Vali of Ankara. 

• £ ,ect ™ PR P dc P u ‘y for Yozgat in 1950, he 
is Vice-Chairman of the P.R.P. Parliamentary Group 
and a regular critic of the Democrat Government in 
the Assembly. 

47. Diilge, Mithat 

Born in 1899 in Salihli (/Egean), he is a graduate 
of the School of Political Sciences. Governor 
of a sub-district (1923-24); Inspector at the 
Ministry of Finance (until 1931). Chairman 
of the Inspectors’ Committee at the Turkish Agri¬ 
cultural Bank (1932-38), assistant director-general of 
the bank (1938-46), member of the board of 


directors. Central Bank (1946), assistant director- 
general, Central Bank (1946-49). He was appointed 
director-general of the Agricultural Bank on 1st July, 
1950, after the D.P. accession to power. 

An efficient administrator, Diilge has played 
a prominent role in the D.P. Government's 
policy for agricultural development throughout the 
country, especially by increasing the volume of 
agricultural credits to peasants and farmers. Diilge. 
who is on very good terms with the President and 
the Prime Minister, is married and speaks French. 

48. Diilger, Bahadir 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the Istanbul Faculty of Law. A 
journalist by profession, he wrote for several news¬ 
papers in Istanbul until he was elected Democrat 
deputy for Erzurum in 1950. Since then he has 
been a daily contributor to the official Democrat 
party newspaper Zafer. 

In 1952, he was placed in charge of the Anatolian 
Agency, but he has retained his seat in the Assemblv. 
He is married and speaks French. 

49. Ebuzziya, Ziyad 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the Istanbul Law Faculty. Was 
proprietor of newspaper Tasvir , which was strongly 
pro-German in sympathy during the greater part of 
the war. Was unsuccessful as independent Opposi¬ 
tion candidate for Konya in 1946, but was returned 
as Democrat deputy for Konya in 1950. Went to 
Strasburg in in 1950, 1951 and 1952 as a member 
of the Turkish delegation to the Council of Europe. 

A tubercular subject. M. Ebuzziya spent much 
time in Switzerland during 1947-48. He is a 
spendthrift and was an alcoholic, and effective 
control of his newspaper Tasvir had already passed 
to his colleague, Cihat Baban, before it ceased 
publication in October 1949. 

M. Ebuzziya is fairly intelligent but unstable. 
He speaks French and German well. 

50. Egriboz, Nihat 

Born in 1893 at Salonika. Secured a diploma for 
higher agriculture studies and went to Germany to 
specialise in entomology and agricultural botany. 
After holding a number of teaching posts, he created 
the first Agricultural Museum in Turkey and ran it 
for many years. He served as a reserve officer in 
the first world war and subsequently fought in the 
War of Independence. 

Elected Democrat deputy for Canakkale in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Agriculture in the first 
Democratic Government, but was dropped during a 
Cabinet reshuffle in March 1951 owing to differences 
of opinion with the Prime Minister. 

He is an affable and benevolent man, but as 
Minister he was not very effective. He was well 
disposed towards this embassy. 

He is married and has three children. He speaks 
German well, and likes the Germans. 

51. Erin, Nihat 

Bom at Kandira in 1912; studied law locally and 
at the Sorbonne. Lectured on International Law 
at the School of Political Sciences, was for some 
time legal adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and accompanied Turkish delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in that capacity. 

Deputy for Kocaeli until 1950, he was a member 
of the Turkish parliamentary delegation to England 
in 1947 and on his return he organised with Kasim 
Giilek the revolt of the thirty-five younger men, 
rebels of the Republican Party. 

47201 


Minister of Public Works 1948-49 and Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of State 1949-50. Lost 
his seat in the 1950 general elections, but is still an 
active member of the P.R.P. Opposition and writes 
daily leading articles in the Opposition paper Ulus , 
of which he is editor. In spring 1951 he was 
appointed a professor of law at Ankara University. 

A favourite protege of Ismet Inonii, he was 
largely responsible for the new electoral law under 
which the 1950 elections were held. He is an 
implacable opponent of the Democrats, by whom he 
is bitterly disliked, and he has consistently rejected 
all the Prime Minister’s efforts to ease the tension 
between Government and Opposition. Intelligent 
and ambitious, but a student rather than a man of 
action, he speaks French and some English and is 
married to a pleasant lady. He is friendly to us. 


52. Erkin, Feridun Cemal 

Born in 1898 and educated at Istanbul, he was 
at first destined for a business career. In 1924, 
however, through the influence of M. Saracoglu (to 
whom he owed his later advancement) he entered the 
Turkish diplomatic service and from then until 1942 
he served in London, Berlin and Beirut, and 
accompanied M. Saracoglu on various missions. 

In 1942 he was appointed Secretary-General in the 
Ministry, and in 1945 he was Chief Adviser to the 
Turkish delegation to San Francisco. In 1947 he 
was appointed Ambassador in Rome, and in 1948 
Ambassador in Washington 

M. Erkin, who enjoyed the confidence of President 
Inonii, was expected to lose his post when the 
Democrats came to power in 1950, but he soon found 
favour with the Democrats also. One of Turkey’s 
most intelligent diplomats, he is vain and sensitive. 
He is also apt to be a pessimist and an alarmist. He 
is married to a Bagdad lady with expensive tastes 
and a good mezzo-soprano voice. 

53. Erkmen, Hayrettin 

Born in Tirebolu in 1915, he was educated at the 
Istanbul School of Political Sciences and studied 
economics in Geneva and law in Lausanne. Until 
his election to the Assembly as Democrat deputy 
for Giresun in 1950, he was an Assistant Professor 
of Economics at the University of Istanbul. In 
April 1953 he was appointed Minister of Labour. 
Unmarried, he speaks French and some English. 


54. Esmer, Ahmet $iikrii 

Born in 1890 of Turkish Cypriot origin and 
educated at Columbia University, he is a journalist 
by profession. A contributor to Vakit after the first 
world war, and chief editor of Son Saat in 1926, he 
was editor of Milliyet in the thirties, and a person 
of considerable importance in the journalistic 
world. 

Elected deputy for Istanbul in 1939, he has since 
visited the United Kingdom and the United States 
several times. After the war he became foreign 
editor of Ulus: and in 1947 he was appointed head of 
the Turkish Information Office in New York. In 
1949 he became director-general of the Press Bureau. 
Having unsuccessfully contested Ankara as P.R.P. 
candidate in the 1950 elections he had to resign 
from the Press Bureau and became Professor of 
Diplomatic History at the School of Political 
Science. He is also diplomatic correspondent of 
Ulus. 

Western in outlook and pro-American, M. Esmer 
has shown a tendency to be critical of British policy, 
in which he detects the remnants of “ imperialism ” 
in the Middle East Both he and his wife (a Finn) 
speak good English. 
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General £akmak was prematurely retired at the 
age of 50, probably because of his alleged intro¬ 
duction of politics into service affairs. He is jovial 
and has a pleasant manner. He has a working 
knowledge of French. Married to a daughter of 
the late Field-Marshal £akmak, by whom he was 
much influenced. 

40. Carim Fuat 

Born about 1892 of Circassian origin; widower. 

Started his career as a sub-Prefect of Bornova, 
near Smyrna, towards the beginning of the First 
World War. Took part in the War of Independence. 
Deputy to the first Grand National Assembly. 
Joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Put en 
disponibilite on account of his marriage to a White 
Russian. Readmitted to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, thanks, it is believed, to the intervention of 
the then Prime Minister, Ismet Inonii. Was, 
nevertheless, relegated to posts of comparatively 
secondary importance. Recalled to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs after the death of his wife and 
put in charge of the Fourth Department. Sub¬ 
sequently consul-general in Barcelona. Appointed 
minister to Jedda in 1945. Recalled after four 
months and appointed deputy secretary-general. 
Secretary-general from 1947 to 1949, when he was 
appointed ambassador at Rio de Janeiro. 

M. Carim is an unconventional type of diplomat; 
he is most critical and most candid. He is also quick 
in the uptake and clear-headed. 

Speaks French, Italian and Arabic. 

41. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General 

Bom in Istanbul in 1882, he is said to have both 
German and Polish blood. Graduating from the 
Military School in 1905, he was Military Attache in 
Rome from 1908 to 1911. During the first world war 
he fought on the Palestine and Caucasus fronts. He 
was one of the first to join Mustafa Kemal and from 
1920 to 1922 he was the latter’s Ambassador in 
Moscow, where he negotiated the Turco-Russian 
Treaty of 1921. Elected deputy for Ankara in 1923, 
he soon became associated with the opposition to 
Kemal and in 1924 he resigned from the People’s 
Party and became Secretary-General of the new 
Progressive Party. In 1926 he was tried for par¬ 
ticipation in the alleged plot against Kemal but was 
acquitted. He lived in retirement until 1933, when 
he was elected deputy for Konya. 

He was Minister of Public Works from 1939 to 
1943 and Minister of Communications from 1943 
to 1946. In 1948 he was elected President of the 
Assembly, but was replaced later in the year because 
some elements in the People’s Republican Party, who 
had the support of the President of the Republic, 
objected to his liberal disposition and his intimate 
relations with members of the Opposition. Just 
before the general elections of 1950 he resigned from 
the P.R.P. and was elected Independent deputy for 
Eski§ehir with Democrat Party support. When the 
first Democrat Government was formed he hoped to 
become Minister of Defence or President of the 
Assembly, and was disappointed when no appoint¬ 
ment was offered to him. In 1952 he led the Turkish 
Parliamentary Delegation to the United Kingdom. 

As a Minister General Cebesoy was above the 
average, and he is still active. Parsimonious but 
agreeable and urbane, his tastes are essentially 
European. He likes bridge and is fond of the ladies. 
He speaks French. 

42. £elikbas, Fethi 

Born in Burdur in 1912, he studied law at Istanbul. 
Taking up the academic profession, he eventually 
became Dean of the School of Political Sciences in 
Ankara. In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party 


deputy for Burdur, and in April 1953 he was 
appointed Minister of State, with the responsibility 
for co-ordinating the economic policies of the 
Government. In May 1953 he became Minister of 
Commerce. 

A popular figure in the Democrat Party, and a 
member of its Executive Committee, M. £elikba§ 
is a frequent speaker in the Assembly. Intelligent 
and critical, he is a sociable and cultivated man. He 
is married and speaks French well. 

43. £i£ekdag, Osman §evki 

Bom in Qiqekdag in 1899, he studied law in 
Ankara and practised as a lawyer until 1950, when 
he was elected Democrat Party deputy for Ankara. 
He is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Democrat Party and chairman of the Society for 
the Protection of Children. In November 1952 he 
was appointed Minister of Justice. 

He is something of a demogague, is said to have 
a following in the poorer quarters of Ankara, and 
seems to be popular in the surrounding countryside. 
He is married, drinks heavily, and speaks Turkish 
only. 

44. Deymer, §efik Husnu 

Once leader of the Turkish Workers’ Party, 
Dr. §efik Husnu was born in Salonika of Donme 
parents. He is now over 60 years of age. He is 
a fanatical orthodox Marxist and is believed to 
have spent some years in Russia between the two 
wars. With Sabiha Sertel ( q.v .) he shares the dis¬ 
tinction of being probably the only highly-trained 
Turkish Marxist. He formed his party in the early 
months of 1946 and became very active in building 
up cells in the Istanbul factories and in inspiring 
the outcrop of ephemeral dailies and weeklies, 
Marxist in colour, which appeared during the autumn 
of 1946. He was arrested, together with other alleged 
Communists, in December 1946 and was sentenced 
to several years’ hard labour. He was released under 
the amnesty of 1950, and returned to his practice 
as a specialist in venereal disease in Istanbul. The 
Turkish Police believe that he is again active as a 
Communist agent. 

45. Dicleli, Vedat 

Born at Diyarbekir in 1912. Educated at 
Galatasaray and the Paris Law Faculty. Elected 
a P.R.P. deputy for Diyarbekir in 1946. In June 
1949 he was appointed Minister of Economy and 
Commerce. In 1950 he lost his seat but is still an 
important member of the P.R.P. 

As a Minister he was very affable and friendly 
and did not seem to be as careful or suspicious as 
most Turks on first meeting. He is a doctor of law, 
married, with one child. He speaks good French. 

46. Dogan, Avni 

Born in Yozgat in 1892, he was educated at the 
School of Political Sciences. He joined the Ministry 
of Interior and served as Vali in several provinces; 
in 1947 he was made Vali of Ankara. 

Elected P.R.P. deputy for Yozgat in 1950, he 
is Vice-Chairman of the P.R.P. Parliamentary Group 
and a regular critic of the Democrat Government in 
the Assembly. 

47. Diilge, Mithat 

Born in 1899 in Salihli (/Egean), he is a graduate 
of the School of Political Sciences. Governor 
of a sub-district (1923-24); Inspector at the 
Ministry of Finance (until 1931). Chairman 
of the Inspectors’ Committee at the Turkish Agri¬ 
cultural Bank (1932-38), assistant director-general of 
the bank (1938-46), member of the board of 


directors. Central Bank (1946), assistant director- 
general, Central Bank (1946-49). He was appointed 
director-general of the Agricultural Bank on 1st July, 
1950, after the D.P. accession to power. 

An efficient administrator, Diilge has played 
a prominent role in the D.P. Government's 
policy for agricultural development throughout the 
country, especially by increasing the volume of 
agricultural credits to peasants and farmers. Diilge, 
who is on very good terms with the President and 
the Prime Minister, is married and speaks French. 

48. Diilger, Bahadir 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the Istanbul Faculty of Law. A 
journalist by profession, he wrote for several news¬ 
papers in Istanbul until he was elected Democrat 
deputy for Erzurum in 1950. Since then he has 
been a daily contributor to the official Democrat 
party newspaper Zafer. 

In 1952. he was placed in charge of the Anatolian 
Agency, but he has retained his seat in the Assembly. 
He is married and speaks French. 

49. Ebuzziya, Ziyad 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the Istanbul Law Faculty. Was 
proprietor of newspaper Tasvir , which was strongly 
pro-German in sympathy during the greater part of 
the war. Was unsuccessful as independent Opposi¬ 
tion candidate for Konya in 1946, but was returned 
as Democrat deputy for Konya in 1950. Went to 
Strasburg in in 1950, 1951 and 1952 as a member 
of the Turkish delegation to the Council of Europe. 

A tubercular subject, M. Ebuzziya spent much 
time in Switzerland during 1947-48. He is a 
spendthrift and was an alcoholic, and effective 
control of his newspaper Tasvir had already passed 
to his colleague, Cihat Baban, before it ceased 
publication in October 1949. 

M. Ebuzziya is fairly intelligent but unstable. 
He speaks French and German well. 

50. Egriboz, Nihat 

Born in 1893 at Salonika. Secured a diploma for 
higher agriculture studies and went to Germany to 
specialise in entomology and agricultural botany. 
After holding a number of teaching posts, he created 
the first Agricultural Museum in Turkey and ran it 
for many years. He served as a reserve officer in 
the first world war and subsequently fought in the 
War of Independence. 

Elected Democrat deputy for Canakkale in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Agriculture in the first 
Democratic Government, but was dropped during a 
Cabinet reshuffle in March 1951 owing to differences 
of opinion with the Prime Minister. 

He is an affable and benevolent man, but as 
Minister he was not very effective. He was well 
disposed towards this embassy. 

He is married and has three children. He speaks 
German well, and likes the Germans. 

51. Erim, Nihat 

Born at Kandira in 1912; studied law locally and 
at the Sorbonne. Lectured on International Law 
at the School of Political Sciences, was for some 
time legal adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and accompanied Turkish delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in that capacity. 

Deputy for Kocaeli until 1950, he was a member 
of the Turkish parliamentary delegation to England 
in 1947 and on his return he organised with Kasim 
Giilek the revolt of the thirty-five younger men, 
rebels of the Republican Party. 
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Minister of Public Works 1948-49 and Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of State 1949-50. Lost 
his seat in the 1950 general elections, but is still an 
active member of the P.R.P. Opposition and writes 
daily leading articles in the Opposition paper Ulus , 
.of which he is editor. In spring 1951 he was 
appointed a professor of law at Ankara University. 

A favourite protege of Ismet Inonii, he was 
largely responsible for the new electoral law under 
which the 1950 elections were held. He is an 
implacable opponent of the Democrats, by whom he 
is bitterly disliked, and he has consistently rejected 
all the Prime Minister’s efforts to ease the tension 
between Government and Opposition. Intelligent 
and ambitious, but a student rather than a man of 
action, he speaks French and some English and is 
married to a pleasant lady. He is friendly to us. 


52. Erkin, Feridun Cemal 

Born in 1898 and educated at Istanbul, he was 
at first destined for a business career. In 1924, 
however, through the influence of M. Saracoglu (to 
whom he owed his later advancement) he entered the 
Turkish diplomatic service and from then until 1942 
he served in London. Berlin and Beirut, and 
accompanied M. Saracoglu on various missions. 

In 1942 he was appointed Secretary-General in the 
Ministry, and in 1945 he was Chief Adviser to the 
Turkish delegation to San Francisco. In 1947 he 
was appointed Ambassador in Rome, and in 1948 
Ambassador in Washington 

M. Erkin, who enjoyed the confidence of President 
Inonii, was expected to lose his post when the 
Democrats came to power in 1950, but he soon found 
favour with the Democrats also. One of Turkey’s 
most intelligent diplomats, he is vain and sensitive. 
He is also apt to be a pessimist and an alarmist. He 
is married to a Bagdad lady with expensive tastes 
and a good mezzo-soprano voice. 


53. Erkmen, Hayrettin 

Born in Tirebolu in 1915, he was educated at the 
Istanbul School of Political Sciences and studied 
economics in Geneva and law in Lausanne. Until 
his election to the Assembly as Democrat deputy 
for Giresun in 1950, he was an Assistant Professor 
of Economics at the University of Istanbul. In 
April 1953 he was appointed Minister of Labour. 
Unmarried, he speaks French and some English. 


54. Esmer, Ahmet §iikrii 

Born in 1890 of Turkish Cypriot origin and 
educated at Columbia University, he is a journalist 
by profession. A contributor to Vakit after the first 
world war, and chief editor of Son Soar in 1926, he 
was editor of Milliyet in the thirties, and a person 
of considerable importance in the journalistic 
world. 

Elected deputy for Istanbul in 1939, he has since 
visited the United Kingdom and the United States 
several times. After the war he became foreign 
editor of Ulus; and in 1947 he was appointed head of 
the Turkish Information Office in New York. In 
1949 he became director-general of the Press Bureau. 
Having unsuccessfully contested Ankara as P.R.P. 
candidate in the 1950 elections he had to resign 
from the Press Bureau and became Professor of 
Diplomatic History at the School of Political 
Science. He is also diplomatic correspondent of 
Ulus . 

Western in outlook and pro-American, M. Esmer 
has shown a tendency to be critical of British policy, 
in which he detects the remnants of “ imperialism ” 
in the Middle East. Both he and his wife (a Finn) 
speak good English. 
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55. Ete, Muhlis 

Born in 1904, he studied economics and holds 
a German university degree. From 1930 to 1939 
he held various academic posts in Istanbul teaching 
political economy and financial legislation, money 
and statistics on which subjects he has published a 
number of treatises. Formerly a member of the Super¬ 
vising Council of the Prime Minister’s Department, he 
was elected Democrat deputy in 1950 and became 
Minister of State Industries in the first Democrat 
Government. In the Cabinet reshuffle of March 
1951 he became Minister of Commerce and 
Economy. In June 1952 the Prime Minister, wishing 
to reshuffle his Cabinet, invited him to return to the 
Ministry of State Industries. M. Ete took this as a 
slight and resigned. 

A knowledgeable and capable Minister, but rather 
vain and pedantic. He often criticised State 
monopoly during the P.R.P. administration and was 
largely responsible for formulating the Democrat 
Party policy of transferring State industries to private 
enterprise. He speaks French and German and a 
very little English, and his wife speaks English. 


56. Fenik, Miimtaz Faik 

Born in Istanbul in 1904. A graduate of the 
Istanbul faculty of law, he took up journalism 
eariy and worked on the staff of several Istanbul 
newspapers. In 1937 he moved to Ankara to become 
the principal sub-editor of Ulus. After the signing 
of the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of 1939, he 
received a special assignment from the People’s 
Republican Party to write a history of the British 
Empire, which was widely distributed in the Party. 

In 1946 Fenik, who was no longer a supporter of 
the People’s Republican Party, was dismissed from 
Ulus and returned to Istanbul to work with Yalman 
U/.v.). Returning to Ankara in 1949, he became a 
Democrat Party press officer and started Zafer. 
which has developed into the official organ of the 
Democrat Party. Imprisoned for a press offence 
early in 1950, he was released after his election as a 
Democrat Deputy for Ankara in May 1950. 

In 1951 Fenik led the Turkish press delegation 
to the United Kingdom. In November 1952 he was 
elected member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Assembly. Emotional and very touchy, he needs 
careful handling: some of his unbalanced leading 
articles have got him into trouble with his own party, 
many of whom can now sec that he is a liability. 
In 1952 he lost his exclusive control of Zafer, 
for which the Democrat Party appointed a committee 
of management. 

An average writer and an undistinguished editor, 
Fenik is a close friend of President Celal Bayar. He 
has indulged in vicious attacks against us, notably in 
connexion with our commercial differences with 
Turkey. He finds writing difficult and is said to seek 
inspiration from the bottle. His wife, also a 
journalist, was elected to the Ankara Municipality 
in September 1950. 

57. Gedik, Hakki 

Born in U$ak in 1896, he studied in Switzerland 
and became a well-off businessman. 

He was elected Democrat deputy for Kiitahya 
in 1946 and again in 1950. At the time of the 
Cabinet reshuffle in March 1951 he was appointed 
Minister of State Industries in M. Menderes’s 
Government, but he resigned in December 1951 
following allegations in the opposition press of 
nepotism in the placing of Government contracts. 
He denied, however, that his resignation was con¬ 
nected with these reports. He was a member of the 
Parliamentary Delegation to the United Kingdom in 
November 1952. 


M. Gedik is a sociable and hard-working man 
who favours private as opposed to State enterprise. 
He is a close friend of M. Menderes. He is married, 
has one child and speaks French. 

58. Gidel, Nail 

Bom in Vodena in 1907, and educated at the 
School of Political Sciences and in Paris, he joined 
the Ministry of Interior and served in the provinces 
as well as in Ankara. In 1936 he joined the Ministry 
of Finance as assistant accountant, and by 1950 had 
risen to be Director-General of the Treasury. In 
1953 he was appointed Assistant Under-Secreiary in 
the Ministry of Finance and acting as Under¬ 
secretary until July, when he was appointed 
Director-General of the Central Bank. 

Personally charming and friendly, he was 
notoriously “ difficult ” as Director-General of the 
Treasury. He is rarely, and his wife never, seen in 
society. He speaks good French. 

59. Gokay, Fahrettin Kerim 

Born about 1892 at Eski$ehir, the son of a local 
merchant. Graduated from the Istanbul medical 
faculty in 1922 and later studied mental diseases in 
Munich. In 1926 he was appointed lecturer, and in 
1933 professor of mental diseases at the Istanbul 
medical faculty. A long-standing member of the 
People’s Republican Party, he was suddenly 
appointed Governor and Mayor of Istanbul in 1949. 
He had the wisdom to resign from the party on 
this appointment and has managed to retain his post 
in spite of the Democrat Party’s victory in the 1950 
general elections. In the spring of 1953 he made an 
extensive tour of the United States at the invitation 
of the State Department. 

Formerly president of the Green Crescent (the 
Turkish anti-alcoholic league) he is still noted for his 
severity to drunks. He is a diminutive but energetic 
and businesslike man, and he has shown himself to 
be an able if officious administrator. He is pompous 
but friendly. He speaks French and German and 
his wife speaks English. 

60. Goker, Muzaffer 

Born in 1889, he studied history in Istanbul and 
Paris. Elected deputy for Konya in 1934, he com¬ 
bined parliamentary duties with the Chair of History 
at Ankara University from 1936 to 1938. At this 
time he was very close to Ataturk. 

Elected Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly in 1940, he was appointed 
Ambassador in Tokyo in 1944. Appointed to the 
Turkish Delegation at the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion in 1946, Ambassador in Ottawa in 1947, and 
to Moscow in 1949, he was recalled for super¬ 
numerary service in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in 1952 and is now on the point of retirement. 
Speaks French well and some English; he has 
always been pro-ally, and friendly to this Embassy. 

61. Giilek, Kasim 

Born at Adana in 1906 of a prosperous family, 
he studied economics at Columbia University and 
for a short time at Cambridge. He was deputy for 
Seyhan (Adana) until 1950 and from 1943 was a 
member of the Executive Committee of the P.R.P. 

Having helped to form the young or 44 liberal" 
wing of the P.R.P., he was appointed Minister of 
Public Works in 1947 and Minister of Communica¬ 
tions in 1948. He was dropped from the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in 1949, probably owing to his unpopularity 
with the Right wing of the P.R.P. 

During 1949 he played a prominent part as 
Turkish delegate to the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe and was later Chairman of 
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the United Nations Commission in Korea. He lost 
his seat in the 1950 general elections but was soon 
after elected Secretary-General of the P.R.P. Since 
then he has been the party’s chief spokesman and 
organiser: his popularity with the rank and file 
of the party was demonstrated at the 1953 Congress. 

M. Giilek is cultivated and intelligent, and very 
energetic, but he is often wild in his statements. As 
a Minister he was efficient and helpful to us; as an 
ambitious and unscrupulous opponent, he has often 
provoked the Democrats grievously, but his extreme 
statements and clumsy tactics have sometimes made 
him look foolish. He speaks nine or ten languages, 
including excellent English. He is not married. 

62. Giinaltay, Semscttin 

Born in 1882, he was elected deputy for Sivas in 
1926. He became in 1930 a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Construction of the Grand National 
Assembly. In 1939 he was elected a vice-president 
of the G.N.A. and a professor of the Faculty of 
Languages, History and Geography at Ankara 
University. In January 1949 he was appointed 
Prime Minister in succession to Hasan Saka. 

His undistinguished period of office was brought 
to an end by the 1950 general elections, in which 
the Democrat Party were returned to power: he 
himself was elected P.R.P. deputy for Erzincan, 
and is chairman of the P.R.P. Disciplinary Com¬ 
mittee. 

Early in 1952 Giinaltay suggested some important 
changes in the P.R.P. organisation, but these were 
resisted by ex-President Inonii. Giinaltay threatened 
to leave the P.R.P. and form a new party; but the 
breach was averted and by the summer of 1953 he 
was again in the good graces of Inonii and the party 
and his influence had increased. 

63. Giireli, Enver 

Born in Burhaniye in 1914, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Science in Ankara. He served in 
various commercial departments of the Government 
until he was elected Democrat deputy for Balikesir 
in the general elections of 1950. 

In June 1952 he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce. A rather unstable character, he was 
emotionally upset by Britain’s failure to buy Turkish: 
and in March 1953 he made a wild and violent state¬ 
ment threatening to retaliate on British goods. 

He resigned in May 1953. No reason was given : 
he was probably at loggerheads with the Prime 
Minister. 

64. Hikmet, Nazim 

A leading Turkish Marxist. Aged about 50. Is 
the most distinguished modern Turkish poet after 
Yahya Kemal, who is the representative of the 
traditionalist school. Is a nephew on his mother’s 
side of General Ali Fuat Cebesoy and has both 
German and Polish blood. Has written much poetry 
and one or two novels which are greatly admired in 
Turkey and circulate secretly among many non- 
Communists. Celal Bayar, who was Prime Minister 
in 1937 when Nazim Hikmet was condemned to 
twenty-nine years’ penal servitude, once stated that 
he always kept Nazim Hikmet’s poems by his bed. 

Nazim Hikmet was condemned by court-martial 
in 1937 for spreading Communist propaganda among 
officers, and at the same time a number of young 
officers were shot. He was sent to serve the first 
part of his sentence in the hold of the battleship 
Selim Yaruz. There he contracted tuberculosis and 
through the influence of powerful friends was trans¬ 
ferred to Bursa jail. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to get him released, particularly by 
General Cebesoy (< 7 .v.) and M. Yalman (<?.v.). 
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He was finally released under the general amnesty 
of 1950, and lived quietly in Istanbul until June 
1951, when he escaped through Roumania to 
Moscow. He was subsequently reported to be 
spreading Communist propaganda amongst the 
remains of the Turkish minority in Bulgaria. 

65. Hozar, Faik Hiiseyin 

Born 1897. Member of Turkish diplomatic 
service. Has seen service in Central European posts, 
particularly Berlin, whence he returned in 1943 to 
Ankara to become head of Second Department in 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In October 1944 was 
seconded with the rank of Minister to reform the 
Anatolian Agency. 

Was appointed Minister to Prague in 1946 and 
in January 1948 returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs as Assistant Secretary-General. In 1950 
was appointed Minister to Vienna. In September 
1952 he was appointed ambassador in Moscow. 

M. Hozar is able and friendly. His service has 
probably given him a liking for Germany, but in 
Ankara he was favourably disposed towards the 
British. He is married and has one grown-up 
daughter. He speaks French. 

66. Ileri, Tevfik 

Born 1912. Studied engineering and held various 
technical posts in the Ministry of Public Works. 
Elected Democrat deputy for Samsun in 1950, he 
was appointed Minister of Communications in the 
first Democrat Government, and was transferred to 
Education to replace M. Ba§man ( q.v .) three months 
later. 

An extreme nationalist, M. Ileri spent much 
energy in ridding the schools of those suspected of 
fellow-travelling. His zeal to promote religious 
education made him unpopular with the intellectuals; 
and he was forced to resign in April 1953, largely 
on accound of his encouragement to the Association 
of Nationalists, which had been convicted of 
extremism and suppressed. He is energetic and 
stubborn but not very bright. 

67. Ilkin, Nedim Veysel 

Born about 1899. Member of Turkish diplomatic 
service. Was for many years on staff of the Turkish 
Consulate at Geneva and thereby closely associated 
with the permanent Turkish delegation. Returned to 
Ankara and from 1939 until 1944 was private secre¬ 
tary to M. Saracoglu. Became Director-General of 
the Press Bureau with the rank of Minister in 1944. 

In March 1948 he was appointed Turkish Minister 
at The Hague, but was hastily recalled after a scene 
over his official invitation to the Coronation of Queen 
Juliana (M. Ilkin appears to have been rather stupid 
and the Dutch excessively protocolaire) and in 1949 
he was appointed Turkish Minister at Brussels. In 
autumn 1952 he was appointed first Turkish 
Ambassador to Iraq. 

Mu Ilkin is a steady, competent, though rather 
featureless, official. He probably lacks drive. He is, 
however, well disposed and in principle willing 
enough to co-operate. 

68. I nee, Refik $evket 

Bom in Mytilene in 1885. He studied law and 
became Minister of Justice soon after the Revolu¬ 
tion. He was Republican deputy for Manisa until 
1942 but was not popular in the party as he was 
frequently critical of the regime. From 1942 he 
practised law in Izmir and joined the Democrat Party 
soon after its foundation in 1946. Elected a Demo¬ 
crat deputy in the general elections of 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of National Defence in the first 
Democrat Government. In March 1951 he was 
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moved to the Ministry of State, but soon afterwards, 
finding his new portfolio shorn of its importance 
when Marshall Plan affairs were transferred to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, he resigned, ostensibly 
on grounds of ill-health. Later in the year he became 
chairman of the Parliamentary Group of the Demo¬ 
crat Party. He resigned this position in June 1952 
in protest against tne autocratic behaviour of the 
Prime Minister, M. Menderes. He found little 
support among his colleagues, hedged pitifully, and 
forfeited much esteem. 

He cut little ice as Minister but appears to retain 
some influence in the Democrat Party, particularly 
in the /Egean area. He has a reputation for integrity. 
He speaks French. 


69. Inonii, Ismet, General 

Bom in Izmir in 1880 and brought up in Malatya, 
where his father was a minor official. Educated at 
the Military College, he served in Thrace and the 
Yemen and joined the General Staff in 1914. In 
1915, he was Chief of Staff of the Caucasus army, 
and he served in Palestine in 1917 and 1918. In 
1920 he joined Mustafa Kemal and soon became 
his Chief of Staff. 

After the defeat of the Greeks he was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and as such signed the 
Treaty of Lausanne (at which he had been chief 
Turkish negotiator) in 1923. He was Prime Minister, 
with one short break at the end of 1924, from 1923 
to 1937. Since 1923 he has also been Chairman of 
the P.R.P. During his period as Prime Minister he 
paid official visits to Moscow and Rome in 1932. 
to Sofia in 1923 and to Belgrade in 1937. In 1937, 
too, he represented Turkey at the Coronation of His 
Majesty King George VI. Often criticised, or 
thought to be in disagreement with Atatiirk, he 
triumphed over all his critics until autumn 1937 
when he resigned and was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Celal Bayar. 

On the death of Atatiirk in 1938 he was elected 
President of the Republic. He soon dismissed from 
power several of the wilder members of Atatiirk’s 
entourage, and it was generally thought that he was 
responsible for the revelation of a number of 
financial scandals which resulted in the resignation 
of Celal Bayar and the dismissal of a number of 
Government officials in 1939. 

During the second world war he showed himself 
a supporter of the pro-British policy initiated by 
Atatiirk, and his meetings with President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill in Cairo in December 1943 gave 
him much personal pleasure. 

During 1945 he came to the conclusion that there 
was no adequate successor to himself as head of a 
one-party Government and that a two-party system 
must be inaugurated and an Opposition party 
educated up to its responsibilities. However, he was 
alarmed at the unexpected strength which the 
Opposition showed during the electoral campaign of 
1946. and he allowed interference with the elections 
in favour of the P.R.P. 

In the free general elections of 1950 which 
resulted in the overwhelming defeat of his party, he 
was himself returned by a small majority in Malatya. 
He remains chairman of the P.R.P. and leader of 
the Opposition in the Assembly (though the party 
no longer regard his will as absolute). 

In his army days Inonii was regarded as an excep¬ 
tionally capable and indefatigable staff officer, and 
much of the credit for the defeat of the Greeks in 
1922 must go to him. At Lausanne he showed him¬ 
self a stubborn but able negotiator. He was prepared 
to execute Atatiirk *s reforms thoroughly and 
relentlessly. As President he had neither the great¬ 
ness nor the popular appeal of Atatiirk. and his 
respectable domestic life was less colourful. Never¬ 


theless, he enjoyed great respect and his word was 
law. 

However, the measure of his unpopularity was 
shown in the general elections of 1950; and once 
his power was gone his brother, a dubious financier 
in Istanbul, and his son Omer, a flashy young man 
who was acquitted after a trial for murder, gave 
his opponents a chance to besmirch his name. The 
Democrats did so consistently, and some of the mud 
stuck, but during the last year his popularity in the 
country has been rising again. He has been a con¬ 
sistent friend of Britain, and is a wise and cultivated 
man. Unruffled and courteous, he suffers from deaf¬ 
ness, which he probably finds convenient at times. 
He is married and his three children. 


70. Kalafat, Emin 

Born in Salonika in 1902, he studied at the School 
of Political Sciences, specialising in finance and 
economy. He was a Chief Inspector at the Ministry 
of Finance until May 1950, when he was elected 
Democrat Party deputy for pinakkale. In April 
1953 he was appointed Minister of Customs and 
Monopolies. 

Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Democrat Party and formerly Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Assembly, Kalafat is an 
energetic man. well thought of by the leaders of the 
Democrat Party. He is married and speaks Turkish 
only. 


71. Kanatli, Siikrii, General 

Born at Erenkoy in 1891 and commissioned in 
1909, he fought in the First Balkan War, in the 
First World War (Mesopotamian front) and in the 
War of Independence. 

Promoted Major-General in 1943 and Lieutenant- 
General in 1946, he was appointed G.O.C., First 
Army in 1950. In January 1952 he was promoted 
general and appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
Ground Forces. 

A pleasant and popular man, he has a high 
reputation and has been given accelerated promo¬ 
tion. He is more receptive to modem ideas and less 
hidebound than most Turkish generals. He has an 
inoperable cancer and is not expected to live long. 

He speaks no foreign languages but is friendly to 
us. He is married and has two children. 


72. Kapani, Osman 

Born in Izmir in 1915, he studied in France and 
Germany, soon became a prominent lawyer in 
Izmir and was chief leader writer in the newspaper 
Dtmokrat Izmir. Elected Democrat deputy for 
Izmir in 1950, he is a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Assembly and was one of the 
Turkish delegates to the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe in 1950, 1951, 1952 and 
1953. In September 1952 he was nominated 
minister in Brussels but he refused the appointment 
and in November 1952 he was elected deputy 
chairman of the Democrat Party Parliamentary 
Group, a post on whose importance he greatly 
flatters himself. 

M. Kapani is friendly to us, but socially he is 
rather trying, for he is a persistent and pompous 
bore with little sense of humour. He prides himself 
on his knowledge of foreign affairs, and is very 
sensitive on matters affecting Turkey’s prestige as 
a European country. 

He speaks French and German and a very little 
English. 
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73. Karacan, Ali Naci 

Born in 1896, and educated at Galatasaray, he 
took up journalism during the first world war and 
worked for several newspapers. In the ’thirties he 
was Anatolian Agency correspondent in the Balkans. 

Having flattered Inonii in a book called 
“ Lausanne ” he was at the end of the second world 
war appointed Press Attache in Berne, where he is 
said to have made a lot of money on the black 
market. Returning to Turkey in 1946, he started 
Tan on the proceeds. Tan was a failure and in 1950 
he started Milliyet. 

An opportunist, he transferred his support to the 
Democrat Party after the 1950 elections and 
received some financial support from them. He also 
became a personal friend of the Prime Minister, over 
whom he has some influence on press matters. He 
is a good writer, but so notoriously unscrupulous that 
the Prime Minister is often criticised for associating 
with him. 

74. Karaosmanoglu, Fevzi Liitfi 

Born in Manisa in 1900 of a historic family, he is 
a wealthy farmer, but in his youth he worked as a 
journalist. 

Elected Democrat deputy for Manisa in 1950, he 
was soon afterwards appointed Minister of State for 
Marshall Aid. He was dropped from the Cabinet 
in March 1951 but re-appointed Minister of State in 
June 1951. Meanwhile, however, the responsibility 
for Marshall Aid affairs, over which he had disagreed 
with the Prime Minister, had been transferred to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

In December 1951 he was appointed Minister of 
the Interior, but in April 1952, after one of his 
many disagreements with Samet Agaoglu, who had 
the Prime Minister’s backing, he resigned from the 
Government. 

Karaosmanoglu is one of the most popular and 
influential leaders of the Democrat Party; and it has 
been rumoured that the Prime Minister will again 
bring him back to strengthen the Government. In 
spite of his dissatisfaction, he has remained loyal 
to the party and is still a member of its Executive 
Committee: but his relations with the Prime Minister 
are not as close as once they were. His prestige in 
the Democrat Party, particularly in the Aegean area, 
is high; but he has never found any important 
support in his disagreements with M. Menderes. 

A fall from a horse affected his spine and gave 
him the appearance of a hunchback. He is married 
and understands but does not speak French. 

75. Karaosmanoglu, Yakub Kadri 

Bom about 1880, he is a cousin of Fevzi Liitfi 
Karaosmanoglu. Originally a journalist and author 
he was a deputy from 1927 to 1934, during which 
time he represented Turkey at several Congresses 
abroad. 

Appointed Minister to Albania in 1934, he was 
transferred to Prague in 1936 and to The Hague in 
1939. He was unable to follow' the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment to London, and in 1942 he was appointed 
Minister in Berne. In 1949 he became ambassador 
in Tehran. The climate of Tehran did not suit him; 
and in May 1951, having failed in an intrigue to get 
Madrid, he returned to Berne at his own request. 

76. Kavalcioglu, Miimtaz 

Bom in Kavalla in 1912, he went to school in 
England. A wealthy tobacco merchant, he was 
elected Democrat Party Deputy for Kocaeli in 1950 
and is chairman of the Economic Committee of the 
Assembly. 

A strong supporter of liberal economic policies, he 
has not always been popular with the leaders of the 
Democrat Party on account of his criticism of the 


delay in transferring State industries to private enter¬ 
prise. He is chairman of the Pakistan-Turkish 
Cultural Association. He is married and speaks 
good English, and appears to be Anglophile. 

77. Kentli, Dr. Mustafa 

Born in 1896 in Beirut of a Turkish family of 
Daghestani origin. He studied medicine in Beirut 
and Istanbul, fought in the War of Independence 
and afterwards settled down as a general practitioner 
in Izmir. From 1933 to 1935 he went on a tour 
in the Far East and was an active supporter of 
the Turkish Nationalist movement in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

In 1946 he joined the Democrat Party imme¬ 
diately after it was founded, but he soon quarrelled 
with the leaders of the party on questions of 
principle and was expelled by decision of the party ’s 
Executive Council. He was one of the founders 
of the National Party, of which he was elected 
chairman for 1951-52 in succession to Hikrnet 
Bayur (<y.v.). In 1952 he was elected to the party’s 
Executive Committee, and in 1953 he again became 
chairman. 

He is married and speaks French, Persian and 
Arabic. 

78. Kerimzade, §ukrii 

Born in Bursa in 1902, and educated locally and 
in Brussels, he made his career in business, 
especially the export of cereals. 

Having given financial support to the Democrat 
Party, he was elected Democrat deputy for 
Kastamonu in 1950. In 1952 he was elected vice- 
chairman of the Turkish Chambers of Commerce. 
In spring 1953 he led an unofficial trade delegation 
to the United Kingdom with the hope of promoting 
Turkish exports. Having at first professed to be 
pleased with his reception there, he later criticised 
United Kingdom trade policy violently. He is 
wealthy and speaks French. 

79. Kesim, Firuz 

Bom in Salonika in 1892, he was educated at the 
local Lyceum. Formerly a member of the Turkish 
Foreign Service, he served mainly in Arab countries 
until 1944, when he was appointed Director-General 
of the Department of Intelligence at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Soon afterwards this post was 
abolished, and he returned to Cairo as consul- 
general. 

He returned to Ankara in 1947. Soon afterwards 
he joined the Democrat Party and in 1950 he was 
elected deputy for Samsun. In 1951 he became 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly; and in this capacity he was a member of 
the Turkish delegation at the funeral of His Majesty 
King George VI. 

In September 1952 he was nominated first Turkish 
Minister to Libya, but in spite of the fact that he 
had sought this appointment he eventually turned 
it down, and in November 1952 he was elected 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly. 

M. Kesim is a vain man, but not very bright His 
understanding even of Middle Eastern affairs, on 
which he professes to be an expert, is very limited. 
He likes to receive special attention, but his con¬ 
versation (he delights in gossip) is anything but 
inspiring. 

He is married and speaks French and Arabic. 

80. Kisakiirek, Necip Fazli 

Born in Istanbul in 1905, he started as essayist and 
occasional poet in literary reviews and taught 
Turkish literature in the foreign schools of Istanbul. 
In 1943 he started a weekly paper Buyiik Dogti , 
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and at the beginning received assistance from Her 
Majesty’s Government. After the end of the war 
Biiyiik Dogti took on a violent Islamic tone and was 
suspended several times, and Kisakiirek was prose¬ 
cuted. In 1950 the Democrat Government, wishing 
to harness his literary skill to their cause, ^ave 
Kisakiirek financial support and after a short time 
Biiyiik Dugii appeared daily. 

After the attempt on M. Yalman’s life in Malatya 
in November 1952. Kisakiirek was accused of 
inciting conspiracy on religious grounds, was 
arrested, and is still in prison awaiting trial. His 
pose as a champion of religion was compromised 
when he was caught in a gambling den in Istanbul 
in 1952; but his racial ideas continued to appeal to 
some Turkish youth. He is unscrupulous and 
immoral. 

81. kopriilii, Kemal 

Born about 1890, he studied law in Istanbul 
After serving in the First World War he joined the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and served in London 
Geneva and Alexandria. In 1935 he was legal 
adviser to the Ministry and in 1936 took part in the 
negotiations leading to the Saadabad Pact. 

Appointed ambassador in Kabul in 1942, he was 
transferred to Tehran in 1945. to Belgrade in 1949 
and to Madrid in 1952. 

82. Kopriilii, Mehmet Fuat 

Born in Istanbul in 1890, he is a descendant of 
the famous family of Grand Viziers and enjoys some 
prestige as the bearer of one of the very' few sur¬ 
viving historical names in Turkey. 

Kopriilii became a professor of history at the 
University of Istanbul at the age of 23. Between the 
two world wars his oriental scholarship received 
international recognition; honoured bv several con- 

Vo^n ta i universitics - he visited Russia in 1925 and 
1929 Czechoslovakia in 1929 and Tehran in 1934. 
His best known works are his contributions to the 

Encyclopaedia of Islam,” and he was a leading 
authority on the history of the Shahs of Khwarizm 
and the Azerbaijan and Qagatay Turks. 

Deputy for Kars for many years, he was Under- 
Secretary at the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
1924. He was one of the original founders of the 
Democrat Party and a prominent critic of successive 
P R P• Governments: in May 1950 he was elected 
Democrat Deputy for Istanbul and was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Small in stature and insignificant of feature 
Kopriilii was formerly a notable drinker and a 
heavy smoker, but since he achieved office he has 
drunK much less and abandoned cigarettes altogether. 
At the same time he has grown in vanity and self- 
satisfaction. 

He worked persistently and without scruple for the 
inclusion of Turkey in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, and his final success during 1951 and 
1952 enhanced his prestige and seemed to justify 
his methods. The Tripartite Treaty with Greece and 
Yugoslavia, signed in 1953. and the ceremonial visits 
surrounding it, have fed his vanity even more. 
Whilst reckoning Turkey as a European Power, 
he regards himself as an expert on the Middle 
East and believes that Turkey is the best 
intermediary between the Arab States and the West. 
He likes his advice on these matters to be sought, 
and does not tire of giving it. At the same time he 
is prepared to support the Western Powers against 
the Arab States, for whom he professes some 
sympathy but little respect; and on the whole he 
has been helpful and co-operative. But when 
Bntish and American views diverge he generally 
inclines to the American side. He is a thorough¬ 
going enemy of the Soviet Union. 


The Prime Minister, M. Menderes, exerts a 
strong influence on Kopriilii’s policies. Within the 
Democrat Party itself Kopriilii does not seem to be 
very powerful. 

He speaks fluent French. His wife, who is not 
easy to entertain, speaks some German and is 
learning English, and his daughter speaks English. 

83. Koral, Ridvan, Vice-Admiral 

Born at Istanbul in 1899. Graduated from the 
Naval Academy and finished his training in Germany 
in 1917. Promoted captain in 1941 and rear-admira'l 
in 1946. Promoted vice-admiral and made Chief 
of Staff to the Commandant of the Naval Forces in 

1949. Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Fleet 

1950. He commanded the Turkish squadron which 
visited Malta in May 1951. 

Cautious, slow and averse to responsibility, he 
speaks good German, some French and a little 
English. 

84. Koraltan, Refik 

Deputy for Igel. Koraltan was born in 1899 at 
Divrik in Central Anatolia. Having graduated from 
the Law Faculty in Istanbul, he practised law for 
some time. His first important post was that of 
Vali of Bursa. He was deputy for Konya for many 
years, but went into retirement following the death 
of Atatiirk. He was re-elected a deputy in 1944 

1946 and 1950. 

One of the original founders of the Democrat 
Party, he was elected president of the Grand 
National Assembly after the Democrat victory in the 
1950 general elections. 

He is married, has four children, and speaks a very 
little French. He is friendly, but rather slow-witted, 
and extremely vain. 

85. Korur, Ahmet Salih 

Born about 1910 and educated at the School of 
Political Sciences, he became a Civil Servant and in 

1947 was appointed Director-General of Tapu and 
Surveys. Whilst in this post he earned the gratitude 
of Adnan Menderes, whose lands in Aydin he is 
said to have defended against P.R.P. designs. 

After the victory of the Democrat Party in the 
1950 elections, he emerged from comparative 
obscurity to become Under-Secretary to the new 
Prime Minister, M. Menderes. In 1952 to 1953 he 
was for sometime also acting Under-Secretary of the 
Ministry of the Interior. He was a member of the 
Turkish delegation to the Coronation of Her 
Majesty The Queen, and returned much impressed. 

Intelligent, but brusque and unpopular. M. Korur 
lives on the Prime Minister’s favour. He is reputed 
to have influence in the selection of provincial 
governors and is suspected of furthering his business 
interests. He is married and speaks only Turkish. 

86. Koymen, Hulusi 

Bom in Istanbul in 1891, he studied law and later 
practised as a lawyer. In June 1949 he became 
a member of the Administrative Council of the 
Democrat Party, and in May 1950 he was elected 
Democrat deputy for Bursa and vice-president of 
the Grand National Assembly. In December 1950 
he was appointed Minister of Labour, and in the 
abinet reshuffle of March 1951 he was transferred 

inirJ Mmistry of National Defence. In November 
1942. he resigned from the Ministry of Defence and 
was elected chairman of the Democrat Party 
Parliamentary Group and member of the Foreign 
Affairs^ Committee of the Assembly. In Januarv 
19 3, he led the Turkish Parliamentary delegation 
to Yugoslavia. 

He is married and has two children. He speaks 
Turkish only. 


87. Kurtbek, Seyfi 

Bom in 1905 and educated at the Istanbul Mili¬ 
tary School and War Academy. He spent most of 
his life in the army, was a military attache in Paris 
before the war and in Greece during the early part 
of the war.: Later in the war he was a military 
observer attached to the British Eighth Army. By 
1950 he was a staff colonel and acting head of the 
Mobilisation Department. On the eve of the 1950 
general elections he resigned and joined the Demo¬ 
crat Party, wrote some articles for the Democrat 
Party newspaper advocating a reduction of military 
expenditure, and was elected Democrat deputy for 
Ankara. In August 1950 he was appointed Minister 
of Communications and in November 1952 he 
became Minister of National Defence. 

Colonel Kurtbek was an energetic, ambitious and 
intrepid staff officer and wrote several books on 
military subjects. His present position is resented 
bv many senior officers, to whom the ex-colonel can 
now dictate. He is reserved and inconspicuous but 
determined and obstinate. He speaks French and 
some English. 

88. Melen, Ferit 

Born in Van in 1906 and educated at the School 
of Political Sciences, he joined the Civil Service and 
rose to be Director-General of Revenue in the 
Ministry of Finance. He resigned this post when he 
was elected P.R.P. deputy for Van in 1950. 

A member of the Executive Committee of the 
P.R.P.. M. Melen fancies himself as the party's 
financial expert; but he is neither a good speaker 
nor very bright. 

89. Menderes, Adnan 

Born in Aydin in 1899. He graduated from the 
Law Faculty of Istanbul University and learnt 
English—which he speaks with hesitation—in Izmir. 
He served throughout the War of Independence as 
a reserve officer. A large landowner in Aydin and 
practical farmer. Adnan Bey became chairman of 
the People’s Party in Aydin. and in 1933 he was 
elected deputy for that place and became a member 
of the Finance Commission of the Meclis. 

A strong critic of the Land Reform Law of 1945, 
he took a leading part in the formation of the 
Democrat Party, was elected Democrat deputy for 
Kiitahya in 1946. and soon became well known as 
one of the most powerful Opposition speakers in 
the Meclis. 

After his party’s victory in the 1950 general elec¬ 
tions, M. Menderes became first Democrat Prime 
Minister and after M. Bayar’s election to the 
Presidency of the Republic he was elected chairman 
of the Democrat Party. 

M. Menderes has enjoyed the full confidence of the 
President of the Republic and he has no serious 
rival in the Democrat Party. Since he became Prime 
Minister his power and confidence have steadily 
increased, and during the first half of 1952 two 
Ministers and a high official of the party resigned 
in protest against his autocratic behaviour. He has 
interfered with his Ministers’ departments, his rule 
has become more personal and he himself more 
impatient of advice. But, although he may have laid 
up trouble for the future, his position has not so 
far been seriously impaired. His superior ability 
and his forceful and provoking oratory have enabled 
him to deal successfully with every crisis in the 
Democrat Party; and those who dislike his vanity 
respect his intelligence. 

At the end of 1952, worried perhaps by signs that 
extremist tendencies were feeding on party strife, he 
wooed and for the time being tamed the P.R.P. 
Opposition. 


His interest in foreign affairs has increased; he 
has paid official visits to London. Athens and Paris, 
and he attended the Coronation of Her Majesty 
The Queen. 

He dresses carefully, is married and has one son. 

90. Menderes, Etem 

Born in 1899 in Izmir, he studied at the Istanbul 
Faculty of Law and practised law in Aydin for 
many years. He was Mayor of Aydin several times. 
In the early ‘thirties he was associated with Fethi 
Okyar’s Free Party, and he joined the Democrat 
Party at the time of its foundation. He stood as 
Democrat candidate for Aydin in the general 
elections of 1946 and 1950, and in 1950 he was 
returned. In August 1952 he was appointed Minister 
of the Interior. He has acted as Foreign Minister 
during the absences of M. Kopriilii. 

A wealthy land-owner, he is a friend and distant 
relative of Adnan Menderes. His zeal for the 
Democrat Party earned him his appointment to the 
Ministry of the Interior, and he is reputed to be 
capable and energetic. He is courteous, pleasant to 
meet and personally friendly to us. He speaks 
Turkish only but his wife speaks French. 


91. Menemencioglu. Numan 

Born in 1880 of an influential family, he was 
educated at Galatarasay and studied law in Switzer¬ 
land. In 1915 he joined the Turkish Foreign 
Service and served successively in Vienna. Berne, 
The Hague, Athens, Budapest, Beirut and the 
Ministry, until in 1933 he was promoted Ambassador 
and appointed to the new post of Secretary-General 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Having played a prominent part in the Montreux 
Conference and the Alexandretta negotiations, he 
was elected deputy for Gaziantep in 1937 in order 
to become Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, but soon afterwards, when this post was 
abolished, he resigned his seat and returned to his 
previous post. He conducted the negotiations for 
the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of 1939 and for 
the Turco-German Credit Agreement of the same 
year. In August 1942 he was elected deputy for 
Istanbul, and a few days later appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. In June 1944 he resigned and 
was appointed Ambassador to Paris. From 1949 
to 1951 he was accredited also to Lisbon. 

For many years Menemencioglu was the leading 
authority on foreign affairs and his influence in 
shaping Turkish policy was considerable. Intelligent, 
subtle and hard-working, he is an able and 
unscrupulous negotiator, and is generally considered 
to be Turkey’s leading diplomat. He was probably 
mainly responsible for keeping Turkey out of the 
war early in 1944. 

Now deaf and in indifferent health, he is some¬ 
what retiring, but friendly and likeable. He is a 
good bridge player, and speaks excellent French. 


92. Mengiig, Fcyzi, Lieutenant-General 

Bom in 1896 and commissioned in 1914, he served 
on most fronts in the first world war and took part 
in the War of Independence. Between 1929 and 1931 
he attended courses at German military schools. 

Promoted major-general in 1941, he was for some 
time Inspector of Engineers. He was appointed 
Commandant of the Staff College and promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1947. In 1952 he was appointed 
to command the Third Army (Erzurum). 

Although shrewd and hard-working, he is not 
impressive as a Commander. He is very friendly to 
British officers. Married, he speaks German, some 
French, and is teaching himself English. 
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93. Meto, Raif 

Bom in Larissa in 1905, his family were once 
landlords in Macedonia, but they now hold rich 
lands in Adana. After studying at Galatasaray he 
graduated from the Ecole Superieure de Commerce 
at Neuchatel and subsequently took to journalism. 
He was for several years Ankara correspondent for 
prominent Istanbul newspapers. He has been closely 
connected with the leaders of the Democrat Party 
ever since its foundation, and is a protege of Celal 
Bayar and Adnan Menderes. He did not, however, 
stand as a Democrat Party candidate in the 1950 
elections since his elder brother was a People’s 
Republican candidate for Adana. In 1950 he was 
appointed Turkish Government director on the board 
of the Ottoman Bank and in 1952 member of the 
board of the Central Bank. 

He remains on close terms with Bayar, though 
Menderes seems to have tired of him, and is 
politically ambitious. Friendly and helpful to us, 
he takes himself very seriously and loves tc 
exaggerate his own importance. He delights in 
mystification. He is not married. He speaks French 
and some English. 

94. Miistecapioglu, Esat Adil 

Bom about 1890, he was once a judge and a 
reformist prison governor. However, he resigned 
from the public service and devoted himself to social 
reform. In 1946 he formed the Turkish Socialist 
Party and began to publish a newspaper. 

He was arrested at the end of 1946 for alleged 
Communist activity; but in 1949 he was acquitted 
and released for lack of evidence, and in 1950 he 
re-founded his Socialist Party and became editor of 
a new Socialist newspaper Ger^ek. The newspaper 
soon died out, and the Socialist Party attracted little 
support: in the 1951 by-elections Miistecapioglu 
himself polled less than * 1 per cent, of the votes in 
Istanbul. In June 1952 his party was suppressed 
for alleged communist activity and he himself was 
re-arrested and imprisoned. 

Originally not a dogmatic communist, he has 
shown no undue pro-Soviet leanings, at any rate 
in public, though some of his newspaper articles 
urged neutralism. 

95. Nadi, Nadir 

Bom in Fethiye in 1908, he studied in Germany 
and Austria. He inherited from his father 
Cumhuriyet, one of the most powerful newspapers 
in the country. 

Elected Independent deputy for Mugla with 
Democrat Party support in 1950, he has been a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly; and every year since 1948 he has attended 
a number of international conferences as an official 
Turkish delegate. 

Nadi, who is Westernised, wordly, and strongly 
anti-religious, spends as much of his time as possible 
in Western Europe. An admirer of German culture 
and formerly pro-Nazi, he now supports Turkish 
ties with the West and enjoys a good reputation in 
official circles. His newspaper is still independent, 
but generally supports the Democrat Government. 
Both he and his wife speak French. 

96. Nasuhioglu, Riikneddin 

Bom in 1894 at Skutari. Educated at the Istanbul 
School of Political Science, he entered civil service 
and rose to be Governor of I^el in 1935 and in 1939 
Director-General at the Ministry of the Interior. 
After four more governorships he was placed 
en disponibilite in 1949. Elected a Democrat Deputy 
in 1950, he was appointed Minister of the Interior 
in the first Democrat Government. In the Cabinet 
reshuffle of March 1951 he exchanged the portfolio 
of the Interior for that of Justice. 


However he had been too closely associated with 
the P.R.P. for the more radical members of the 
Democrat Party, who alleged particularly that he had 
rigged the 1946 elections against them in Samsun; 
and in November 1952 he was forced to resign. 

A retiring, but not unfriendly civil servant, he is 
married and speaks some French. 

97. Okan, Zekai, General 

Bom in 1894, and commissioned in 1912. He 
served in the First World War and in the War of 
Independence. In 1936, when he was a colonel, 
he was appointed to form an Armoured Combat 
Command and became its commander. In 1938 he 
was promoted brigadier. Promoted major-general 
and a divisional commander in 1940. 1944 inspector 
of signals; 1947 G.O.C. air defence; 1948 promoted 
lieutenant-general and corps commander; 1950 Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. In 1951 he led a 
“ goodwill ” military mission to Pakistan, and in 
1952 he was promoted general and became G.O.C., 
First Army. In July 1952, however, he returned to 
his previous post as V.C.G.S. 

General Okan is self-opinionated and difficult 
to get to know. The American Mission complain 
that he never fulfils his undertakings. He is married. 

98. Okmen, Miimtaz 

Born in Ankara in 1895, he studied law and 
became a judge. P.R.P. deputy for Ankara from 
1935 to 1950 he was Minister of Commerce from 
1940 to 1942, Minister of Justice in 1946, and from 
September 1946 Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of State. He lost his seat in the general elections 
of 1950. 

A good orator, and a convinced supporter of the 
Anglo-Turkish Alliance, he still has influence in 
Right-wing P.R.P. circles. 

99. Okmen, Nedim 

Born in Kilis in 1908, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Sciences. Originally a civil ser¬ 
vant. he had risen to be Chief Inspector at the 
Ministry of Finance before his election as Democrat 
Deputy for Mara§ in 1950. 

In March 1951 he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture. 

He had been a strong critic of the administration 
of his own party at the meetings of its Parlia¬ 
mentary Group; and during the budget debates of 
February 1951 he attacked his predecessor in office, 
Nihat Egriboz (q.vX 

He speaks some French and his wife some English. 
Both are friendly. 

100. Oral, Cavit 

Born in Adana in 1904 he studied at Wurtembcrg 
Agriculture School and the Istanbul School of 
Political Science. Elected Deputy for Nigde in 1935 
and in 1943, deputy for Seyhan. On the formation of 
the second Hasan Saka Cabinet in June 1948 he 
became Minister of Agriculture and continued to 
hold this portfolio on the formation of the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. He lost his seat in the 
1950 general elections but remains an influential 
member of the P.R.P., although he resigned from the 
party’s Executive Committee in March 1953 after a 
quarrel with Nihat Erim, who had lampooned him 
for his servility to the Government. 

He associated himself with the plans of 
M. Giinaltay (q.v.) for the reform of the P.R.P.; and 
he has always been on better terms with the Govern¬ 
ment than are most members of the Opposition. He 
speaks German and is friendly to us. 

He owns and at one time edited the Biigiin 
Gazette of Adana and early in 1951 he started a 
daily (Hurses) in Ankara. 
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101. Orbay. Hiiseyin Rauf 

Born in 1881, he was trained as a naval officer, 
and distinguished himself as captain of the 
Hamidiyeh “during the Balkan wars. In the first 
world war he eventually became Chief of the Naval 
Staff, and at its close, as Minister of War, he signed 
the armistice at Mudros on the 30th October, 1918. 

Elected deputy to the Ottoman Parliament in 1920. 
he helped Ataturk to create the nationalist movement 
and was arrested and deponed to Malta. In 1922 
he became Rental's Prime Minister, but he resigned 
after the Treaty of Lausanne in protest against 
Rental's constitutional policy. In 1924 he went into 
opposition and became president of the new Pro¬ 
gressive Party. In 1926 he went to London and 
soon afterwards was sentenced, in absentia, to ten 
years imprisonment for conspiracy against Atatiirk’s 
life. He remained in exile until 1936 and was never 
reconciled to Ataturk. In 1939 he was elected 
deputy and officially exonerated from any part in 
the plot against Ataturk; and in 1942 he was 
appointed ambassador in London. He resigned in 
1944. . . 

A charming and popular old man. Rauf is on 
good terms with all parties, but has himself made no 
serious effort to return to politics since his defeat 
in a by-election in Istanbul in 1949. He is a con¬ 
sistent and ardent supporter of Anglo-Turkish 
friendship and speaks English well. 

102. O/.alp. Razim, General 

Born at Veles in Macedonia in 1882, he was a 
staunch adherent of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. He served most of the first world war on 
the“ staff, and in the War of Independence 
commanded on the northern front. Minister of 
National Defence in 1922. President of the Assembly 
in 1924 and again in 1927. he was Minister of 
National Defence from 1933 to 1939. when he 
resigned. He was re-elected P.R.P. deputy for 
Balikesir in 1946 and for Van in 1950. 

On good terms with both Inbnii and Bayar. he is 
said to have used his position to acquire wealth. A 
notable figure of the revolution, his health is now 
poor and he is fading into obscurity. He speaks 
some French. 


103. Ozsan, Nuri 

Born in 1905 in Mugla. and lawyer by profession. 
He was elected Democrat Deputy for Mugla in 1950 
and became Minister of Customs and Monopolies 
in the first Democrat Government. 

In the Cabinet reshuffle of March 1951 he became 
Minister of Labour, but resigned from the Cabinet 
in November 1952. ostensibly for reasons of health. 
He is married and has two children. 

104. Ozyoriik, Halil 

Born in 1884. Graduating from the Istanbul 
Faculty of Law, he entered Government service in 
the Ministry of Justice, was a judge in several dis¬ 
tricts. an inspector at the Ministry and finally 
President of the Court of Appeal. 

Elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950. he was 
appointed Minister of Justice in the first Democrat 
Government. In March 1951 he became Minister 
of the Interior, exchanging portfolios with M. 
Nasuhioglu (q.v.). 

In October 1951, following documental 
allegations in the Opposition press that he had 
appropriated an official police car for the use of his 
wife. M. Ozyoriik resigned from the Government. 

This incident lost hint the respect he had 
previously enjoyed as an honest judge, and he has 
now faded into comparative obscurity, though in 
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November 1952, he was elected President of the 
Judicial Committee of the Assembly. He is a dry. 
taciturn man. 

105. Pamukoglu, Arif Hikmet 

Born in Giresun in 1908. he studied law in Istan¬ 
bul. He later became assistant professor of inter¬ 
national law at the University of Ankara and was 
legal adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 
1950 he was elected Democrat Deputy for Giresun. 

In 1951 he got into trouble with the leaders of the 
Democrat Party and in particular with the Prime 
Minister. M. Menderes. whom he regularly criticised 
at the meetings of the party’s Parliamentary Group. 
Suspecting that he might be expelled, he resigned 
from the party in February 1952 and soon after¬ 
wards joined the National Party. to whose Executive 
Committee he was elected in May 1952. He resigned 
from the National Party in July 1953, in protest 
against its reactionary activities. 

M. Pamukoglu is said to have a following in the 
Giresun area. He is married and speaks some 
English. French and German. 

106. Polatkan. Hasan 

Born in 1915 of a Tartar family of Eski§ehir, he 
studied at the School of Political Science and 
specialised in finance and banking. He was 
Inspector at the Agricultural Bank until 1946. when 
he joined the Democrat Party and was elected 
a Democrat Deputy. Re-elected in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Labour in the first Democrat 
Government. In December 1950 he was appointed 
Minister of Finance and very soon afterwards 
presented the first Democrat Party budget, which 
was mainlv the work of the Prime Minister himself. 

M. Polatkan is pleasant and approachable but 
rather colourless. He is competent but reputed to be 
stubborn. 

107. Rizan, kadri 

Born about 1893. A career diplomat, he was 
appointed Consul at Hamburg in 1925. First 
Secretary in Washington 1927-30. After serving 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for a year he 
served as Counsellor at Rome. Warsaw, Brussels 
and London. Recalled to the Ministry in 1942, 
he was director-general of the Protocol Depart¬ 
ment from 1944 “to 1949, when he was appointed 
Minister to Prague, but did not take up the appoint¬ 
ment owing to the objections of some members of 
the Cabinet. He was unemployed until May 1950, 
when he was appointed counsellor in London. In 
the spring of 1952 he was sent to Bucharest as 
charge d'affaires, and in September 1952 he was 
appointed Minister in Amman. 

M. Rizan. who. as “Chef du Protocole” was 
competent but not always tactful, speaks fluent 
English and takes a pride in his English outlook. 
He is cultured, but not an engaging man; he is a 
snob. A bachelor. 

108. Sadak, Necmettin 

Born in Isparta in 1890. he was educated in 
social and political subjects at the University of 
Lyons. By profession a journalist, he was P.R.P. 
deputy for Sivas from 1927 to 1950 and a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Assembly 
from 1928 to 1950. During the 'thirties he accom¬ 
panied. as journalist or member, several Turkish 
delegations abroad; and in 1936 he became 
permanent delegate to the League of Nations. 

In 1947 he was appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; and he retained this post until May 1950, 
when he lost his seat in the general elections and 
returned to his newspaper Ak^ant. 
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Thoroughly gallicised, he was an accomplished 
and efficient Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was 
also a good journalist; his articles, chiefly on foreign 
policy, were balanced, sensible, and superior to 
nearly all others which appear in the Turkish press. 

His health was already deteriorating in 1950. and 
early in 1953 he retired. He has cancer and is not 
expected to live long. 

109. §aracoglu, Siikrii 

Born about 1885 of humble origin, he was elected 
deputy for Izmir in 1923. Minister of Public 
Instruction, 1924 to 1925. Chief delegate on the 
Commission for Exchange of Population^, he signed 
the Turco-Greek Convention in 1926. Minister of 
Finance from 1928 to 1931, he was concerned in 
the Ottoman Debt settlement and signed the new 
agreement in 1933. Minister of Justice from 1933 
to 1938. Minister for Foreign Affairs from 1938 to 
1942, and Prime Minister from 1942 to 1946. 
President of the Assembly in 1948 and 1949, he lost 
his seat in the general elections of 1950. 

M. Saracoglu was one of the chief architects of 
Turkish policy in the second world war and was 
always a determined opponent of concessions to 
Russia. In internal affairs he was noted for his 
anti-clericalism. In 1951 his responsibility for the 
notorious tax on wealth (1942) was brought to light. 
He came in for much bitter criticism, especially from 
the Democrat Party, and his reputation has been 
ruined. His health is now so poor that he has been 
compelled to withdraw from public life. 

110. Sarol, Miikerrem 

Born in Gediz in 1909, he studied medicine in 
Istanbul and in Germany. He joined the Govern¬ 
ment medical service and eventually fetched up in 
Aydin, where he made friends* with Adnan 
Menderes and joined the Democrat Party. 

Elected Democrat deputy for Istanbul'in 1950 he 
was at one time party inspector in Istanbul, and is 
still the Prime Minister’s hotnme de confiance there. 

M. Sarol is intelligent, but he is not popular in 
the party. His position depends on the favour of 
the Prime Minister. He is married and speaks 
French and German. 

111. Sarper, Selim Rauf 

Born in Istanbul in 1896 and educated at 
Heidelberg, he joined the Turkish Foreign Service 
and served in Moscow, Odessa, Berlin, Bucharest 
and in the Ministry. In 1939 he was appointed 
head of the newly created Central Information 
Bureau, which in 1943 was reorganised as the 
Directorate General of Press and Propaganda. 

Appointed Ambassador to Moscow in 1944. he 
was transferred to Rome in 1946 and soon after¬ 
wards became Turkish representative to the United 
Nations Organisation. Although a protege of Ismet 
Inonii, he managed to retain this post after the victory 
of the Democrats in the 1950 elections, and now 
seems to enjoy the confidence of the Democrats. 

He speaks good English, is very presentable and 
has a very attractive wife. In his press post he was 
generally helpful to us. 

112. Seven, Abdulkadir, General 

Born about 1894. and commissioned about 1914, 
he fought in the First World War and the War of 
Independence. 

Promoted brigadier-general in 1942, major-general 
and divisional commander in 1944, lieutenant-general 
and corps commander in 1948; he was appointed 
G.O.C., Second Army, in January 1952, and 
promoted general soon afterwards. 

General Seven does not give the impression of 
great intelligence and he is ageing quickly. He has 
a reserved manner but talks readily enough if 
addressed. He is married and speaks Turkish only. 


107. Simavi, Sedat 

Born about 1895. Grandson of Satfet Pasha 
(Foreign Minister of Abdul Hamid II) who nego¬ 
tiated the cession of Cyprus and received the Star 
of India from Queen Victoria. Educated at the 
French school in Istanbul, he is now owner and 
editor of Hiirriyet which has the largest circulation 
of any Turkish newspaper. 

He has on the whole been helpful and well- 
disposed towards us. but is a mercurial and peevish 
character who has not yet quite forgiven Her 
Majesty’s Embassy for failing to get him an inter¬ 
view with King George VI. He dislikes the French 
and the Greeks and in his paper advocates violent 
and sensational policies and is aggressively nationalist. 
He is married and speaks French. He suffers from 
high blood-pressure. 

114. Sirer, Re$at, §emsettin 

Born at Sivas in 1903. A graduate of the High 
School for Teachers, he served in the Ministry of 
Education and wrote books entitled “ Pedagogy ” and 
“ Education in Germany.” 

• Minister of Education 1946 to 1948 and of Labour 
1949 to 1950, he lost his seat in the 1950 general 
elections but was re-elected P.R.P. deputy for Sivas 
in the by-elections of September 1951. He is still 
an influential member of the People’s Republican 
Party. 

He admired German culture and was pro-Nazi, 
but was quite friendly with the Embassy and the 
British Council. He is married and speaks German 
and French. 

115. Suntcr, Faruk 

Born about 1905 and educated at the School of 
Commerce in Istanbul, he joined the Ministry of 
Commerce and served as commercial attache with 
Turkish missions abroad. He was Director of 
Standardisation in the Ministry under M. Cemil Sait 
Barlas in one of the last P.R.P. Cabinets, but he 
resigned after differences with M. Barlas and became 
director of the Istanbul newspaper Yeni Istanbul . 
When the Democrat Party came to power in 1950 
he returned to the Ministry of Commerce and 
became Under-Secretary. 

Hard-working and capable, he is said to be 
unscrupulous and perhaps even corrupt, but this 
embassy has always found him helpful and sympa¬ 
thetic. He had considerable power in the Ministry 
whilst M. Velibe$e (c/.v.) was Minister, but after 
the appointment of Muhlis Ete (q.v.) he appeared 
chastened and less magisterial. 

In March 1952 he was appointed Secretary- 
General of Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
He professes to be glad to be out of the Ministry, 
where he had to take “ official views ”; and his new 
job is better paid. He speaks French. 

116. Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphi 

Born in Istanbul in 1885, and educated at Galata- 
saray, he joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
occupied himself in writing poetry. In 1910 he was 
appointed Professor of Turkish Literature at 
Istanbul. He travelled in Germany during the first 
world war and joined Mustafa Kemal in 1920. 

In 1921 and in 1925 he was Minister of Public 
Instruction; and during the ’twenties he held several 
other high appointments. In 1923 he became Presi¬ 
dent of the Turkish Ocaks, to which he devoted 
most of his time and energy; but in 1931, to his 
great grief, the Ocaks were merged into the Halkevis 
of the P.R.P. In the same year he was appointed 
Minister and later Ambassador in Bucharest. 

He returned to Turkey in 1945, and was elected 
P.R.P. deputy for Istanbul in 1946. He resigned 
from the P.R.P. in 1947 and was elected Independent 
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deputy for Manisa in 1950. In 1948 he tried to 
restart the Ocaks, but without great success. 

A pan-Turanian and sometimes pan-lslamic 
idealist. M. Tanriover decided in 1946 to urge the 
moral value to youth of Moslem religious education. 
He secured an unexpected amount of support and 
obtained permission for religious classes. Smooth, 
genteel and platitudinous, his health is now 
indifferent. 

117. Taray, Cental Husnu 

Born about 1897, he was deputy for Gumu§hane 
from 1925 to 1930. In 1928 he was chief Turkish 
delegate for the Exchange of Populations, and in 
1929 Minister of Education. 

Minister in Berne from 1930 to 1936. he was a 
member of the Turkish delegation to the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference in 1932. Again elected deputy in 
1936 he was head of a Turkish Mission which nego¬ 
tiated a number of treaties and conventions in 
Tehran. Appointed Minister to Brussels in 1938. he 
was transferred to Warsaw as Ambassador in 1939. 
Appointed Ambassador in Tehran in 1941 he was 
recalled for telling the Queen of Persia at a reception 
that she had the loveliest breasts in the world. 

Appointed Ambassador in Rome in 1944, he was 
later recalled on account of another alleged scandal 
and was employed in the Ministry as an adviser. 
He was retired from the service in 1949. but he 
appealed to the courts against the decision and won 
his case. 

In February 1952 he became head of the Turkish 
Section of the newly-formed Turco-Greek Mixed 
Commission. In September 1952 he was appointed 
Ambassador in Athens. 

Cental Husnu is pleasant to talk to. speaks French 
and plays a fair game of bridge. He is, however, 
very impetuous. Is unmarried. 

118. Taskent, Kazim 

Born in 1895 at Preveze of Turkish parents from 
Azerbaijan. Graduated from the Technical Univer¬ 
sity, Istanbul, and studied chemical engineering in 
Germany. He was for many years director-general 
of the Turkish Sugar Factories. In the middle 
forties, he founded the “ Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi ” in 
Istanbul which has developed rapidly, though it went 
through serious financial difficulties for a time. In 
May 1950 he was elected a Democrat Party Deputy 
for Manisa. 

M. Ta§kent hoped that the reward for his assistance 
to the Democrat Party would be a seat in the Cabinet, 
but the Prime Minister distrusted him and foiled 
many of his projects. Having unsuccessfully opposed 
the Prime Minister within the party, he resigned 
his seat in the Assembly in February 1953. A 
shrewd and enterprising but rather unscrupulous 
businessman, he speaks German and a little French. 

119. Togay, llulusi Fuat 

Born in Istanbul in 1893, he joined the Turkish 
Foreign Service and served in Berlin, Vienna, Oslo 
and London. Charge d’Affaires in Tokyo from 
1925 to 1928, and in Nanking from 1928 to 1931, 
he served as head of the second department in the 
Ministry from 1931 to 1938, when he was appointed 
Minister to Albania. In 1939 he was appointed 
Minister in Madrid and was transferred to Chungking 
in 1944, and to Bucharest in 1947. He resigned from 
his post, but not from the service in 1950, and in 
1951 he was appointed Ambassador in Cairo. 

Hulusi Fuat is pleasant to deal with and accus¬ 
tomed to European ways but is not very clever. He 
knows English, and speaks excellent French. His 
wife is a cousin of King Fuad I of Egypt on her 
mother’s side. 
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120. Torehan, Habib Edip 

Born about 1890. A businessman, he was 
engaged for many years in successful trade with 
Germany, but by 1936, as the result of unfortunate 
deals, he was penniless. Then, w'ith the support of 
leading Nazis, he organised export and import offices 
in Berlin and Hamburg and prospered once again. 
During the Second World War he helped the Ger¬ 
mans considerably, was suspected of being a German 
agent and w'as placed on the Allied black list. 

"Now a very wealthy man, he bought Tanin from 
M. Yalcin in'1948. but it did not appear. In 1950 
he founded Yeni Istanbul. 

Torehan is a dubious commercial adventurer. He 
speaks German and spends a lot of time and money 
on his estate in Switzerland. He married his 
German secretary. He has good taste and is agree¬ 
able to talk to. 

121. Tozan. Satvet Lulfi 

Bom at Trebinje, Herzegovina, in 1889 of Serbian 
Moslem parentage. Studied law in Geneva at the 
expense of Prince Sabahettin, who opposed the 
Sultan. During the First World War he had to 
go into hiding and was later captured and im¬ 
prisoned. Escaped and was at large until the Allies 
occupied Constantinople. The new Turkish Govern¬ 
ment sent him to Paris for economic negotiations. 

Later went into private business, buying and 
selling arms and other military supplies in many 
countries. During the Second World War he con¬ 
tinued to trade in amts in many parts of Europe. In 
1942 worked in the Balkans for S.O.E., was captured 
and sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment, but 
escaped by undergoing an operation and bribing his 
captors and returned to Turkey. He subsequently 
received the O.B.E. He continues to travel widely 
on business. 

Tozan is a wealthy adventurer who is not to be 
trusted. He makes a habit of tackling distinguished 
British personalities. The French consider that he 
worked against them and will not allow him to enter 
France (he owns a house in Paris). He at one time 
owned the Emirgan Kiosk on the Bosphorus, but 
this was expropriated by the Turkish authorities, 
who also distrust him. He is married to his former 
secretary, a German. 

122. Timaboylu, Ismail Hakki, Lieut.-General 

Born in Bulgaria about 1897 and commissioned in 
the artillery about 1916. Took part in the First 
World War and War of Independence. In 1942 
he spent six months in Germany on the Arma¬ 
ment Purchasing Commission. Promoted brigadier 
in 1945 and major-general and divisional commander 
in 1948. Promoted lieutenant-general and became 
Chief of Staff. Land Forces, in 1950. In the summer 
of 1952 he was given acting command of the First 
Army, in which he is now a Corps Commander. 

Hard-working and able. General Tunaboylu is 
mild-looking and wears glasses. He is friendly 
towards us and interested in modern ideas of war¬ 
fare. He is regarded as one of the Army’s coming 
men. He speaks French and is learning English. 
He is married. 


123. U^aner, Fevzi, General 

Born in 1900 of Kurdish stock. Served on 
Caucasian front in 1914-18 war, and on all fronts 
during the War of Independence. Was Chief of 
Air Staff on Turkish General Staff, and Director 
of Supply on the Turkish General Staff; and in 
April 1953 he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Turkish Air Force. 

He has an exotic blonde wife and no children. 
He speaks quite passable English. He is always 
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friendly to us, but more so to the Americans, and 
is easier socially than most senior Turkish officers. 
He is not very intelligent or energetic. 


124. Llusan, Aziz, Rear-Admiral 

Born about 1905, he joined the Turkish navy after 
the First World War and attended courses at Ports¬ 
mouth during 1929 and 1930. Promoted commander 
and appointed to the Turkish General Staff in 1938. 
he visited the United Kingdom in 1939 on a purchase 
mission, and again in 1940. Naval attache in 
London from 1942 to 1946, he was promoted 
captain in 1944. He held several senior naval 
appointments until 1949 when he became Director 
of Naval Intelligence on the Turkish General Staff. 
He left this appointment in 1951 to be the Turkish 
member of the Military Representatives’ Committee 
of N.A.T.O. at Washington. He was promoted rear- 
admiral in 1950. 

Both Rear-Admiral Ulusan and his wife speak 
English well. He is well disposed to Britain and 
America. The leaders of the Democrat Party think 
well of him but probably do not leave much to his 
initiative. 


125. Lresin, Yiimnii, General 

Born in 1898 in Elazig, he escaped from Con¬ 
stantinople. where he was A.D.C. to the Ottoman 
heir apparent, to fight with Atatiirk in the War of 
Independence. He was later an instructor in the 
Staff College. Promoted brigadier in 1939 and 
lieutenant-general in 1945, he has served most of his 
time w'ith mountain troops. In 1949 he was 
appointed Director of Operations and Training in 
the Ministry of National Defence, and in 1950 he 
retired. In the by-elections of 1951, he was elected 
Democrat deputy for Birecik. In November 1952 
he was appointed Minister of Communications in 
place of M. Kurtbek. He speaks French and German 
and is said to be intelligent and energetic. 


126. Urgiiplii, Suat Hayri 

Son of the last Ottoman Sheikh-al-Islam, he was 
born in Damascus in 1903 and educated at the 
English school in Istanbul. Galatarasay. and the 
Istanbul Faculty of Law. In 1925 he was appointed 
Turkish General Agent on the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal, and in 1932 he began to practise as a 
barrister in Istanbul. 

Elected deputy for Kayseri in 1929, he was 
appointed Minister for Customs and Monopolies in 
1933. He resigned in 1946 after a sugar scandal, 
but in 1948 he was cleared of all charges against 
him. 

Re-elected Independent deputy for Kayseri with 
Democrat Party support in 1950, he represented 
Turkey at the 1950, 1951 and 1952 meetings of the 
Consultative Assembly of the. Council of Europe and 
became a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly. In September 1951 he joined 
the Democrat Party, and in September 1952 he was 
appointed Ambassador to the German Federal 
Republic. He is highly thought of in Government 
circles. He speaks good French. 


127. Ostiindag, Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

Born in Izmir in 1886 and educated at the French 
Lazarist College in Istanbul and at the Medical 
Faculty, he became the best-known physician in 
Izmir. He joined the Democrat Party. to whose 
funds be contributed generously, when it was 
founded in 1946, and became chairman of its Izmir 
branch. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir in 1950, 


he became a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly and was a Turkish delegate 
to the 1950 session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. In September 1950 he was 
appointed Minister of Health in place of M. Belger 
(</.v\). 

Said to be a man of high integrity, he is a personal 
friend of President Bayar and has friends among the 
British colony in Izmir. During the absence from 
Turkey of M. Menderes he has been acting Prime 
Minister. He is very friendly and speaks German 
and a very little French. 


128. Velibc$e, Ziihtii 

Born Izmir in 1890. Studied law at Salonika 
and in 1913 was appointed an assistant legal adviser 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Resigned during 
the War of Independence to serve as a liaison officer 
with the Ministry on the east front. In 1923 he was 
called to the Izmir bar and later to the Ankara bar. 
He played a large part in preparing the Democrat 
Party's draft of the new electoral law of 1950. 

Elected Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Economy and Commerce in 
the first Democrat Government, and generally acted 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs during the absences 
of M. Koprulu. His inefficiency as Minister was 
widely criticised in commercial circles, and he was 
dropped from the Government in March 1951; but 
he remains a close personal friend of the Prime 
Minister and is a member of the Executive Council 
of the Democrat Party. He is also chairman of the 
board which controls the Government newspaper 
Zafer. 

He is friendly to us. He speaks French well. 


129. Vasili, Huseyin Cahit 

Born in Istanbul in 1876, he was editor of Tanin . 
the official paper of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, from 1908 to 1912. Arrested and deported 
to Malta after the first world war, he was released 
in 1921. and after a year in Europe returned to 
Istanbul and started Tanin again in support of 
Mustafa Kemal. However, he gradually moved into 
opposition and in 1925 Tanin was suppressed and 
he was sentenced to life imprisonment in the fortress 
of Corum. He was again tried in 1926 for con¬ 
spiracy against Atatiirk’s life, but was acquitted and 
soon afterwards released. 

In 1932 he created a sensation by calling in ques¬ 
tion Atatiirk’s linguistic theories and by opposing 
the wholesale elimination from the Turkish language 
of words of foreign origin. He returned to political 
life after Atatiirk’s death and since 1938 has been 
P.R.P. deputy for Kars. 

During the second world war he made three visits 
to the United Kingdom and was throughout an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Allied cause, first in 
Yeni Sabah and later in Tanin, which he re-started 
in 1943. After the end of the war, awake to the 
Soviet danger, he turned his talents to an unmeasured 
denunciation of Soviet policy. In 1947 he sold his 
interest in Tanin and began to write for the P.R.P. 
Ulus. In 1947 and 1949 he led parliamentary delega¬ 
tions to the United Kingdom, and in 1949 he was 
appointed Turkish representative on the Palestine 
Conciliatory Commission. He retained this appoint¬ 
ment until the summer of 1950 when his continued 
attacks on the Democratic Party Government forced 
them to end it. Since 1951 he has been a member 
of the Turkish delegation to the Assembly of the 
Council of Europe. 

A master of satire and invective, Yal^in continually 
attacked the Democrat Government until the be¬ 
ginning of 1953, when the Democrat Prime Minister 
manager to deflect his attacks on to the growing 
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danger of reaction. Though now aged, he is still 
quite fearless and enjoys high prestige. A most 
likeable old man, and a staunch friend of Britain, 
he speaks French. 


130. Yalman, Ahmet Emin 

Born in Salonica of Donme parentage in 1889, he 
was educated at the German school and the Law 
Faculty in Istanbul and studied economics at Colum¬ 
bia University. He was a correspondent in Germany 
during the first world war and afterwards he com¬ 
bined journalism with a sociological lectureship in 
Istanbul. In 1923 he started Vatari. In 1936, in 
co-operation with Zekeriya Sertel, he launched Tan. 
but left after a disagreement with Sertel and re¬ 
started Vat an in 1939. 

Always an outspoken critic of the P.R.P. Govern¬ 
ment. he became one of the principal publicists of 
the Democrat Party, but did not hesitate to criticise 
its policy on occasions. He remains a general 
supporter of the Democrat Government, but may 
always take an independent line on any given issue. 

Vatan had begun to fall into disrepute and lose 
circulation when, in November 1952, a group of 
conspirators devoted to Moslem reaction made an 
attempt on Yalman’s life in Malatya. This incident, 
and the consequent strong action taken by the 
Government against extremists, brought Yalman back 
into prominence as something of a hero. 

Capricious, unstable, and given to sensational 
comment, he likes to think of himself as a liberal, 
and his feelings on “ colonialism ” have often led 
him into ill-informed denunciations, somewhat 
reminiscent of the Arab press, of British policy 
in the Middle East. On foreign policy his attitude 
vacillates, but he is fairly consistently pro- 
American : on internal affairs he fights religious 
reaction. Though difficult to reason with, he is 
personally friendly. He speaks English, French, 
German and Italian. 


131. Yamut, Nuri, General 

Born in 1890 and commissioned in 1908, he took 
part in both Balkan wars, fought on the Russian front 
in the Caucasus during the Great War and took part 
in the War of Independence. 1933 promoted major- 
general (accelerated promotion). General Officer 
Commanding, 9th Division; 1938 General Officer 
Commanding, 57th Division; 1939 promoted lieuten¬ 
ant-general. General Officer Commanding II Corps; 
1943 General Officer Commanding XII Corps; 1945 
promoted general. General Officer Commanding. 
Second Army; 1946 General Officer Commanding. 
First Army; 1949 General Officer Commanding. 
Ground Forces; 1950 Chief of the General Staff. 

At the time of his appointment as Chief of the 
General Staff Yamut seemed to epitomise the 
common qualities of the Turkish army, for he gave 
the impression of strength, determination, inflexi¬ 
bility and a slow solidity. But he is now' a sick man 
and unable to keep abreast of changes: he is 
probably little more than a figure-head, though he is 
still popular in the Turkish army. Although he 
probably does not care for foreigners at heart? he is 
a good friend of the British, whom he appears to 
trust, and he co-operates willingly with the American 
Military Mission. He has a sense of humour. He 
speaks a very little French but is only willing to con¬ 
verse in Turkish. 


132. Yardimci, Celal 

Born in Dogu Beyazit in 1911, he studied law in 
Istanbul and practised as a lawyer until his election 
as Democrat deputy for Agri in 1950. 


In 1951 he was one of the Vice-Chairmen of the 
Assembly, and in April 1953 he was appointed 
Minister of State. He is a faithful follower of 
M. Menderes, to whose favour, rather than to his 
own merit, his present appointment is due. 

133. Yircali, Sitki 

Born in Balikesir in 1908, he studied law in 
Istanbul and Paris and afterwards practised as a 
lawyer in Balikesir. where he has also farming and 
industrial interests. Joining the Democrat Party 
soon after it was formed, he was elected to its 
Administrative Council in 1949; and in 1950 he was 
elected Deputy for Balikesir and became Vice- 
President of the Grand National Assembly. At the 
Democrat Party Congress in October 1951 he was 
elected a member of the party’s Executive Com¬ 
mittee, and in December 1951 he was appointed 
Minister of Customs and Monopolies. In September 
1952 he was transferred to the Ministry of State 
Industries. 

Before his appointment M. Yircali. who had been 
conspicuous chiefly for his emotional oratory, had 
been opposing the Prime Minister within the Demo¬ 
crat Party; and it was generally thought his appoint¬ 
ment as Minister was a device to silence him. His 
career as Minister has so far been undistinguished. 
He speaks French. 

134. Yiicel, Hasan Ali 

Born in Istanbul in 1897, and educated at Istanbul 
University, he was at first teacher and afterwards 
joined the Ministry of Education, in which he rose to 
be Inspector-General. He was deputy for Izmir from 
1935 to 1950, and Minister of Education from 
1938 to 1946. After losing his seat in the general 
elections of 1950 he resigned from the P.R.P. and 
withdrew from political life. 

A successful Minister of Education, Yiicel is a 
liberal and tolerant man who seems to lack entirely 
the normal Turkish suspicion of foreigners. He is 
interested in British and French education, and 
whilst a Minister he did much to help the British 
Council, in whose activities he still takes great 
interest. He has written many books on various 
subjects and is said to be now engaged in writing a 
history of England. Pleasant and entertaining, 
especially over a drink, both he and his wife seem 
to find life infinitely amusing. He speaks French. 

135. Zamangil, Cahit 

Born in Trabzon in 1906 and educated in Paris, 
he joined the Civil Service and served in the Ministry 
of Commerce, in which he rose to be Under-Secre¬ 
tary in 1942, after serving for some time as Turkish 
Commercial Attache in Madrid. In 1944 he was in 
charge of the Toprak (Soil Products) Office for a 
short period. Elected P.R.P. deputy for Trabzon in 
1950 he is a member of the party’s Executive Com¬ 
mittee and one of the Opposition's ablest speakers. 

An ingenuous and persistent negotiator, he has a 
good opinion of himself but is not unfriendly. He 
speaks French. 

136. Zeytinoglu, Kemal 

Born in Eski$ehir in 1911, he studied engineering 
at Istanbul and Vienna and became a roads engineer. 
Elected Democrat Deputy for Eski$ehir in 1946 and 
again in 1950, he was appointed'Minister of Public 
Works in December 1950. 

M. Zeytinoglu is a close friend of M. Menderes 
and was known under the previous regime for his 
bitter attacks in the Assembly on the People’s 
Republican Party. 

He is married and has two children. 

He speaks German and a little French. 
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137. Zorlu, Fa tin Ru$tii 

Bom in 1910 at Istanbul. He studied political 
science at Paris and law at Geneva, and was 
admitted to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1932 
where he soon began to specialise in economic sub¬ 
jects. He was appointed head of the department 
dealing with commercial negotiations in 1937 and 
headed the permanent delegation to the League of 
Nations in 1938. He was first secretary for a time in 
Paris and in 1942 counsellor and charge d'affaires at 
Moscow. In 1946 he was put in charge of the 
Economic Section of the Ministry and represented 
Turkey at the International Trade Organisation Con¬ 
ference at Havana, 1947-48. Was promoted to be 
an Assistant Secretary-General in 1950 and at the 
same time was put in charge of all E.C.A. and 
O.E.E.C. affairs. This dominating position over the 


economic scene went to his head. In the spring of 
1952 he was appointed permanent Turkish repre¬ 
sentative on the North Atlantic Council, with the 
rank of Ambassador. 

He is conscientious to the point of fanaticism in 
upholding Turkish interests, but possesses a dry sense 
of humour. He is a stubborn negotiator, and an 
unyielding official, as this Embassy has good cause 
to know. 

Under a veneer of Westernism he is probably a 
xenophobe. His wife is a daughter of Tevfik Rli$tu 
Aras (q.v.). Speaks French. 


Obituary 

Ayan, Halil. 
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TURKEY : HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Sir K. Helm to Lord Salisbury. (Received July 4) 


(No. 133. Confidential) Ankara, 

My Lord Marquess, July 1, 1953. 

1 have the honour to enclose my report 
on heads of foreign missions at Ankara, 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


Enclosure in No. 16 

Heads of Foreign Missions in Turkey 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous Reports) 

Afghanistan 

General Assadollah Khan Seraj. Ambassador. 
(2nd January, 1951.) 

•Born in 1911. He is a cousin of the present 
King of Afghanistan. In 1937 he represented the 
King at the Coronation in London. Became 
Inspector-General of the Afghan Army in 1939 and 
Chief of the General Staff in 1946. From 1948 until 
his mission to Turkey, he was Minister of the Interior 
and Deputy Prime Minister. 

Assadollah Khan, who was educated at a French 
school in Kabul, speaks fluent French and some 
English. He seems well enough disposed. He has 
a good social manner and plays tennis and bridge, 
but is something of a bore. His wife, who speaks no 
western language, and six children are with him. 
Most of them are teen-age daughters. (Written in 
1952.) 

Argentina 

M. Jose Manuel Moneta. Minister. (21st April, 
1952.) 

*M. Moneta. who is about 50, is a fairly recent 
recruit to the Argentine foreign service. Previously 
he had spent much time as a meteorological expert 
in Antarctica and he paid numerous visits to the 
United States. For the three years before coming to 
Turkey he had been Minister to Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, though he spent much of his time in 
Switzerland with his family. (Written in 1952.) 

The Monetas circulate quite a lot in Ankara 
society and appear very friendly. He speaks fair 
English and is a strong Peronist. His wife is deaf. 
They have two teen-age daughters. 

Austria 

M. Erich Bielka Karltreu. Minister. (6th March, 
1952.) 

*M. von Karltreu is a product of the old Austrian 
Consular College and is also accredited to Tehran 
and Kabul. Born about 1904. He spent the war as 
an Emigre in Switzerland and in 1945 reconstituted 
the Austrian Mission at Berne. Later he served 
on the O.E.E.C. Delegation at Cairo, and afterwards 
as Assistant to the Secretary-General in the Austrian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

M. Karltreu is an agreeable bachelor, speaking 
excellent French and good English. He is very well 
disposed, entertains well, and is generally popular. 
(Written in 1952.) 


Belgium 

M. Robert van Kerchove d'Hallebast. Minister. 
(26th October, 1951.) 

•Has been in the Belgian Foreign Service since 
1924 and spent seven years in the Eastern Levant 
area. He claims to have been Ambassador at 
Moscow between 1942 and 1944 when the Soviet 
Government asked for his recall, he having 
apparently been foolish enough to make a confidant 
of his Czechoslovak colleague. Afterwards he had 
several United Nations jobs, his last one before 
coming to Ankara having been in connexion with 
Kashmir. 

Both M. van Kerchove d’Hallebast and his wife 
are somewhat eccentric and he is notorious for his 
gaffes. They talk excessively and, though lively, she 
at least has little regard for fact. He seems to find 
little interest in anything except good living and art 
collecting. The inside of the Legation resembles a 
combined art gallery and museum, while in the 
garden her family of animal pets find free play. 
Both speak fair English. (Written in 1952.) 

Brazil 

No successor has yet been appointed to M. Mario 
de Castello Branco, who left Turkey on retirement 
in August 1952. The Embassy has since been in 
charge of the Third Secretary, M. Fantinato Neto. 
who married M. de Castello Branco’s niece. Both 
are very friendly. 

Bulgaria 

M. Yordan Tchobanov. Minister. (21st Febru¬ 
ary. 1951.) 

•Before coming to Turkey, M. Tchobanov was 
Secretary of the Bulgarian Presidium and seems to 
have been a lawyer and Deputy. He is rather over 
40. speaks good French and is easy in his manner. 
He looks ill but ascribes this to two years in a con¬ 
centration camp. 

We have merely exchanged visits and on both 
occasions M. Tchobanov was friendly. I think he 
has an acute mind and before restrictions were 
imposed on the movements of Iron Curtain diplo¬ 
mats. he travelled extensively in Turkey and fre¬ 
quently visited Bulgaria. His wife and three 
daughters are with him. (Written in 1952.) 

Chile 

Dr. Samuel Avendano. Minister. (9th April. 
1953.) 

This is Dr. Avendano’s first diplomatic appoint¬ 
ment. Previously he had practised medicine in 
Valparaiso where he was President of the Agrarian 
Labour Party. He is about 55. 

Dr. Avendano is combining this post with that of 
Minister to Israel. He speaks indifferent French but 
seems friendly enough. He is accompanied by his 
wife and four sons, three older ones remaining behind 
in Chile. His sole secretary, who has been married 
seven and a half years, has six children here. 

China 

Dr. Ti-tsun Li. Ambassador. (16th June. 1947.) 

Dr. Ti-tsun Li, whose previous post was Havana, 
is the senior foreign diplomatic representative in 
Turkey. In the case of those Missions which do not 
recognise the Nationalist Government, his contacts as 
doyen, previously conducted through the Canadian 
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Ambassador, then the next senior, have become even 
more difficult as our next senior is now the Soviet 
Ambassador. 

♦The Ti-tsun Li’s transferred themselves to a 
small villa in 1950 and have been seen a good deal 
in Ankara society, though of late their contacts have 
become increasingly all-American. Both are highly 
intelligent, well-liked, and speak good English. He 
is, however, somewhat touchy about his position and 
did not respond readily to my original efforts through 
the Canadian Ambassador to establish informal 
relations. He also chose to take offence when 1 
explained why I could not invite him officially as 
doyen to the Embassy Memorial Service for His 
Majesty King George VI. Since then we have in¬ 
formally exchanged hospitality. (Written in 1952.) 

Cuba 

M. Luis F. de Almagro. Minister. (25th Febru¬ 
ary, 1953.) 

M. de Almagro resides in Cairo and has a number 
of other posts. He left Ankara immediately after 
presenting his credentials and without paying calls. 
He seemed friendly enough when I met him for a 
moment socially before he departed. 

Czechoslovakia 

M. Bohumil Jelinek. Minister. (18th December, 
1952.) 

M. Jelinek’s only previous diplomatic experience 
was three and a half months as Counsellor in Paris. 
He was for twenty years a keen footballer and was 
in the Czech international teams which visited 
France, Italy and other countries before 1939. He 
told me that he once played against Glasgow Celtic 
in Prague. 

M. Jelinek is a wity looking little man of about 55. 
with a shock of white hair. He speaks fair French 
and has been quite friendly. So is his wife. Unfor¬ 
tunately, both, and particularly Mme. Jelinek, are 
finding the height of Ankara too much for them and 
she is having to return to Prague. I think he is 
rather unhappy. 

Denmark 

M. Hans Paul Hoffmeyer. Minister. (9th 

November, 1950.) 

*M. Hoffmeyer is a career diplomat, just on 60. 
who has served in a variety of European posts, the 
last one being Paris. He is agreeable enough though 
not very intelligent and is rather heavy going. His 
wife and teen-age daughters are with him here. 

M. Hoffmeyer is also accredited to Israel which 
he visits twice annually. (Written in 1952.) 

Egypt 

M. Ahmet Hakki Bey. Ambassador. (28th 
March. 1952.) 

Hakki Bey was Consul at Istanbul in the early 
30’s and afterwards served at Tehran, Prague and 
Damascus; before coming here he was Head of the 
Arab States Department in the Egyptian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Hakki Bey speaks good English 
and professes a desire for co-operation and good 
relations. He is certainly intelligent and probably 
active. His wife is not unattractive but they find it 
difficult to fill the shoes of their predecessors, the 
Amin Fouads, who were generally very popular. 
Unlike them his diplomatic contacts are almost 
exclusively oriental. 

Finland 

M. Asko Ivalo. Minister. (9th February, 1951.) 

♦He has seen service in many posts and came to 
Ankara from The Hague. Concerns himself mainly 
with commercial matters and is accredited also to 
Iraq, Persia and Pakistan. 


M. Ivalo is bright and intelligent, as well as a 
good linguist. His wife and one daughter are with 
him and they entertain quietly in a small but not 
unattractive house which they are now enlarging. 
Of late they have been rather depressed about the 
marriage of an elder daughter to a Brazilian. 
(Written in 1952.) 

France 

M. Jacques Tarbe de Saint-Hardouin. Ambas¬ 
sador. (25th February, 1952.) 

♦Like myself, M. de Saint-Hardouin is doing his 
third tour of duty in Turkey, having been First 
Secretary in the early 30’s, and Free France Repre¬ 
sentative in 1944-45. As such he bridged the gap 
between the departure of M. Bergery. the Vichy 
Ambassador and M. Maugras, the first post-war 
Ambassador. Afterwards he was Political Adviser 
to the French Commander-in-chief in Germany, and, 
more recently, French Representative on the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency at Beirut. 

M. de Saint-Hardouin and I were colleagues here 
in 1944 -45. He is well-disposed and voluble, though 
not profound. A harsh raucous voice does not add 
to his attractions. His first wife, who was Turkish, 
died in Berlin after the war, and, apparently not with¬ 
out some difficulties in Paris, he has just married an 
attractive Hungarian divorcee. 

His initial efforts to put France back on the 
Turkish map have been somewhat handicapped by 
local lack of sympathy for French policy in Tunisia. 
(Written in 1952.) 

Both M. and Mme. de Saint-Hardouin were very 
active in the closing months of 1952, particularly in 
the social field and in attentions to the French colony 
in Istanbul. At the turn of the year, however, he 
had a bad heart attack and has since had to take 
great care of himself. Just lately he seems to be on 
the mend. 

Germany 

Dr. Wilhelm Haas. Ambassador. (21st June, 
1952.) 

♦Bom in Bremen in 1896. Studied law and in 
1922 joined German Foreign Service, his posts till 
1937 including Paris, Shanghai, Peking and Tokyo. 
In 1947 he obtained a municipal post in Bremen and 
rejoined the Foreign Service with the Federal 
Republic in 1949. Since then he has been occupied 
in building up the new German Foreign Service. 

Dr. Haas impressed me favourably when he 
called and expressed a warm desire for close rela¬ 
tions. He speaks good English as does also his 
pleasant wife, who 1 understand is of Jewish origin. 
This no doubt accounted for the disappearance of 
Dr. Haas from the Foreign Service under Hitler. 
(Written in 1952.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Haas have been happier since they 
regained possession of the German Embassy build¬ 
ings here. But these have required such extensive 
repairs that they are only now able to offer 
hospitality. They are going quietly about their job 
and I think are making a good impression. 

Greece 

M. Alexandre Contoumas. Ambassador. (21st 
September. 1950.) 

*M. Contoumas and I were colleagues here in 
1945. when he was Counsellor. Afterwards he spent 
much time in the Greek Foreign Ministry where he 
has seen much service. 

M. Contoumas is lively and intelligent, though 
perhaps he talks too much, and he has a weakness for 
long whispered conversations in comers. He is very 
active and has been a strong advocate of close 
Greco-Turkish relations. In recent months the con¬ 
stant va-et-vient between Ankara and Athens has 
therefore been much to his taste. In earlier years he 
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was an international bridge player and both he and 
his wife, who also is rather a chatterbox, speak 
English and French well. I believe him to be very 
well disposed and well informed. (Written in 1952.) 

In spite of rumours last year that M. Contoumas 
would shortly be leaving us, he maintains his 
position. He has confided to me that he has had 
more than enough of the high-level goodwill visits 
between the two countries. 

Hungary 

M. Joseph Gabor. Minister. (21st September, 

1950. ) 

♦Spent a good deal of his time in Russia between 
the end of the first war and 1944, and is a typical 
satellite diplomat, somewhat on the Vishinsky 
model. He was entirely polite when we exchanged 
visits but he has no western language and conversa¬ 
tion is therefore difficult, apart from being pointless. 
(Written in 1952.) 

M. Gabor seems to be much absent from Ankara. 

Iraq 

Dr. Ibrahim Akif El-Aloussi. Ambassador. 
(30th September, 1952.) 

Before becoming Ambassador, Dr. El-Aloussi had 
been Minister from 21st March, 1950. His back¬ 
ground is almost entirely medical. He was educated 
at the old Ottoman Medical School in Istanbul and 
rose to be Director-General of Iraqi Health Services. 
Later he was for a time Minister of Education. His 
first diplomatic appointment was in 1949 to Damas¬ 
cus where his intrigues apparently made him un¬ 
popular. 

Dr. El-Aloussi and his wife do not circulate much 
outside the circle of Arab representatives. He speaks 
some English and is very friendly when we talk from 
time to time. 1 gather that he has many Turkish 
acquaintances. 

Ireland 

Mr. Denis Alfred Devlin. Minister. (2nd October, 

1951. ) 

Mr. Devlin is Minister in Rome and has paid only 
one brief visit to Ankara since my arrival. He 
impressed me very favourably and it would be good 
to see more of him. We also liked his charming 
Belgian wife. 

Israel 

M. Maurice Fischer. Minister. (4th June, 1953.) 

M. Fischer was born in Belgium in 1903 and first 
went to Palestine in 1930. After fighting with the 
Free French Forces in the Lebanon, he went to 
Paris in 1946 as the Representative of the Jewish 
Agency. On the establishment of the State of Israel 
in 1948 he became accredited Minister. Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador found M. Fischer and his 
wife most agreeable and friendly colleagues. 

It had been the desire of the Israel Government to 
raise their mission here to Embassy rank but in defer¬ 
ence to Turkish feelings they dropped the suggestion. 
M. Fischer has, however, the personal rank of 
Ambassador. So far we have only exchanged visits. 
I found him agreeable and he seems to like his new 
surroundings. Unlike his predecessor he does not 
anticipate being able to do anything with our Arab 
colleagues and is well satisfied with the present Tur¬ 
kish coolness towards their countries. He seems to 
attach considerable importance to the development of 
Turco-Israel trade relations. 

M. Fischer speaks excellent French and good 
English and German. Unfortunately, his wife is un¬ 
likely to join him here. 

Italy 

Count Luca Pietromarchi. Ambassador. (23rd 
October. 1950.) 


♦A career diplomat, who was Chief of the Italian 
Economic Blockade Department before the war. At 
that time he had shown ready co-operation with us 
over blockade matters and this helped him to sur¬ 
vive the post-war anti-Fascist period. Before his 
present appointment he served in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Count Pietromarchi is dapper in appearance and 
speaks English well. He is probably cleverer than he 
at first seems and I imagine that Fascist ways were 
by no means anathema to him. I have found him 
friendly and co-operative. We also like his wife, who 
laments the fact that they missed the London 
Embassy a few months ago—due. Countess Pietro¬ 
marchi claims—to an intrigue in Rome. (Written 
in 1952.) 

Japan 

M. Shinichi Kamimura. Ambassador. (4th June, 
1953.) 

M. Kamimura is Japan’s first post-war Representa¬ 
tive in Turkey. Born in 1896, he has been in the 
Japanese Foreign Service since 1921. At the out¬ 
break of war he was Counsellor in London and 
afterwards served in Moscow. After the Japanese 
surrender he was interned for two years by the Soviet 
authorities. He comes to Ankara from Washington 
where he has been Minister-Counsellor. 

M. Kamimura and I have just exchanged visits. 
He seems agreeable enough and both he and his wife 
speak fluent English. Two grown-up sons are com¬ 
pleting their education in the United States. 

Jordan 

M. Baha Un-din Toukan. Minister. (4th April, 

1951. ) 

A pleasant sophisticated young Arab who has 
served in London, and who came to Ankara after 
three years in Cairo. He displays little interest in 
politics and probably feels less strongly about the 
Palestine question than do his Arab colleagues. 
Even so, his opinions have, I think, hardened in the 
past year. Both he and his attractive young wife 
speak excellent English and are very popular in 
Ankara society. 

Lebanon 

M. Ibrahim el-Andah. Minister. (10th Decem¬ 
ber. 1943.) 

♦Belongs to a prominent Sunni family in Beirut. 
He was educated at a Christian Brothers School in 
the Lebanon and for a short time at the Jesuit 
College at Beirut. Studied engineering in Paris and 
followed this bent until his election as Deputy in 
1943. 

Ibrahim Bey’s good-looking wife has Turkish 
blood and belonged to a wealthy Arab family in 
Haifa. The loss of all her properties may therefore 
well be a factor in his violent anti-Jewish feelings. 
He expressed to me his enthusiastic support for the 
Arab Youth Movement and seems convinced that in 
due time the Arabs will liquidate Israel. 

Both Ibrahim Bey and his wife find Ankara's 
amenities somewhat inadequate. 

Mexico 

General Antonio Sanchez Acevedo. Minister. 
(15th January, 1950.) 

♦General Sanchez, who is Mexico’s first representa¬ 
tive in Turkey, is in his early 50’s. He has served in 
the Mexican Army since 1914, finishing his military 
career as Chief of Staff. He and his wife speak only 
Spanish and, though he has a secretary who speaks 
French of sorts, both are considerably at sea here. 
However, he seems pleasant and friendly enough. 
He is also accredited to Ethiopia. (Written in 

1952. ) 
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General Sanchez disappeared last summer, 
reportedly on appointment to a military Inspectorate- 
General in Mexico. In the Diplomatic List he still 
appears as Mexican Minister. 

Netherlands 

Dr. William Huender. Minister. (1st October. 
1951.) 

•Dr. Huender has filled many posts in the Dutch 
Foreign Service, his last being Addis Ababa. 
Captured and interned for some time by the Japanese 
after the capture of Manila in 1942, he joined the 
emigre Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
London in 1943 and was in charge of the office deal¬ 
ing with post-war reconstruction. In 1945 he took 
charge of the German Department and from 1946 to 
1948 he was head of the Netherlands Mission in 
Berlin. He next spent two years as Governor of 
Dutch Guiana. 

Neither Dr. Huender nor his wife is exciting. But 
both are friendly and he appears to have a sound 
grasp of international affairs. (Written in 1952.) 

Norway 

M. Ernest Krogh-Hansen. Minister. (21st 
October, 1947.) 

*M. Krogh-Hansen was working in the Norwegian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs at the time of the 
German occupation in 1940. He afterwards fled to 
Sweden and thence to England where he remained 
till 1943. He was then sent to Moscow whence he 
came here. 

M. Krogh-Hansen had been in Turkey as a junior 
in the late 20’s and speaks Turkish fluently. His 
English also is very good. I have found him 
friendly but he leads a rather lonely bachelor 
existence, his great love being music. He is a 
talented pianist. 

M. Krogh-Hansen is also accredited to Pakistan 
and Iraq. (Written in 1952.) 

Persia 

M. Ibrahim Zand. Ambassador. (15th October. 
1951.) 

♦M. Zand, who is in his early 60’s, was educated 
at the Cadet College at St. Petersburg and studied 
law in France. Later, and after some service in 
Azerbaijan, he worked in the Ministries of Justice 
and Finance and in 1938 joined the board of the 
National Bank. Was Minister of War in several 
Cabinets between 1943 and 1945 and in 1949 
became Governor-General of Ispahan. 

M. Zand speaks Russian extremely well, and 
seems to have no illusions about Soviet designs. In 
conversation he has told me about the measures he 
took against Soviet propaganda while associated with 
internal administration and he is also highly critical 
of Soviet trading methods. He and his wife have 
both shown themselves friendly and he has expressed 
his hope for an early settlement of the oil question. 
He would like to see Persia developed agriculturally 
and trade again passing freely over the land route 
to Trebizond. 

Like my predecessor, I find M. Zand a reasonable 
type of man who would be unlikely to go in for the 
more extreme forms of propaganda and intrigue 
against us. He speaks good French. 

Owing to the rupture of relations we now only 
formally greet the Zands at social gatherings. Both 
still seem quite friendly. 

Poland 

M. Janusz Zambrowicz. Ambassador. (15th 
January. 1952.) 

•I know nothing about his early history, but he 
geems to be in his early 40’s. I gather that, just 


before the outbreak of war in 1939, he fled to 
Moscow to escape arrest and remained there until 
he came to Turkey. From the end of the war he 
had been Polish Counsellor at Moscow. 

M. Zambrowicz is hardly an attractive person¬ 
ality though, when we exchanged visits, he expressed 
a desire for improved relations. He has no western 
language, but he is diligently learning French and 
seems to be making progress. So is his wife, who 
also speaks German. Their daughter is studying 
at the University in Moscow and recently visited 
Ankara. (Written in 1952.) 

Roumania 

♦The name of M. Dimitrui Olteanu, who presented 
his Credentials as Ambassador on 7th February, 
1947, does not figure in the latest issue of the Turkish 
Diplomatic List. He is alleged to have undergone 
a series of operations since he left Turkey two years 
ago. 

The Embassy is in the charge of M. Lupan, the 
Counsellor, who was pleasant enough when we 
exchanged visits. He speaks good French, as does 
also his wife, who appears separately on the Diplo¬ 
matic List as Legation Secretary. (Written in 1952.) 

Saudi Arabia 

M. Toufic Hamza. Minister. (26th March, 1948.) 

*M. Hamza came here as number two to his 
brother, Fuad Bey Hamza, when the latter was 
appointed Minister in the early 40’s, and ultimately 
succeeded him. He is Syrian born and speaks good 
French. I fancy he prefers an easy, comfortable life 
though I found him well disposed. He does not like 
the Americans. (Written in 1952.) 

There was a good deal of scandal last year about 
M. Hamza’s love affairs and a scheduled marriage— 
even the dress which the bride was to wear at the 
reception was described in the newspapers—did not 
come off. Just lately he has produced a wife of 
Turkish origin who may, or may not. be the bride-to- 
have-been of 1952. 

Soviet Union 

M. Alexandre Lavrichtchev. Ambassador. (16th 
April, 1948.) 

♦Aged about 40. Said to have been brought up by 
the State and. from a post as school-teacher, 
appointed Ambassador at Sofia in 1940. He later 
served in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and was 
on the Soviet Delegation to London in 1945 and to 
the United Nations Assembly in 1946. In 1947 he 
was on the Balkan Enquiry Commission. 

M. Lavrichtchev is an unattractive personality, 
gross and bear-like. He ventures little outside Iron 
Curtain circles, but was outwardly polite and friendly 
when we exchanged visits. I doubt whether he cuts 
much ice here and of late he has been dropping 
hints that his further stay may not be prolonged. So 
has his wife who is a former professor of philosophy 
in Moscow and who also seems not unfriendly. 
(Written in 1952.) 

During the past six months M. Lavrichtchev has 
been markedly more forthcoming when we have met 
socially. But our conversations have never turned 
to serious subjects. 

Spain 

Senor Alfonso Fiscowich. Ambassador. (15th 
January, 1951.) 

♦He came here as Minister in 1946, having served 
previously in London and Buenos Aires and as 
Minister at Berne. Was apparently somewhat under 
a cloud after the triumph of General Franco but now 
seems more or less to have recovered his position. 
His sympathies are probably Royalist. 

Senor Fiscowish is rather a typical Spanish diplo¬ 
mat of the old school and is passing his time com- 
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fortably pending retirement. He professes, and 
probably genuinely nourishes, admiration for things 
British. His wife is a Bavarian, sister of Herr von 
Fries, a junior secretary of the German Embassy 
here years ago who was dismissed from the London 
Embassy by von Ribbentrop. (Written in 1952.) 

Sweden 

M. Adolf Croneborg. Minister. (2nd October, 
1951.) 

♦Born in 1900, he has been in the Swedish Foreign 
Service since 1927. Most of his career has been 
spent at the Foreign Ministry, latterly as Head of 
the Personnel Department. His European posts have 
included Helsinki and Rome, where he was 
Counsellor from 1945 to 1947. 

♦Both M. Croneborg and his pleasant wife speak 
excellent English and we like them. They are 
actively studying Turkish and he seems to follow the 
local political situation closely. They have a young 
family in Sweden. (Written in 1952.) 

Switzerland 

M. Julicn Rossat. Minister. (1st October, 1951.) 

♦Born in 1900, he studied economics at Lausanne 
and joined the Swiss Political Department in 1929. 
After various consular posts he went to Tokyo in 
1937 and in 1942 to Colombia. In 1947 he became 
Swiss Political Representative in the British Zone of 
Germany and returned to Berne in 1948 to deal with 
administration. 

M. Rossat talks a lot and takes himself too 
seriously. But he is very friendly and we like both 
him and his charming wife, who was educated in 
England. In one conversation he tried to make my 
flesh creep with his ideas about possible Turkish 
expansionist ambitions. He is a knowledgeable 
gardener and a keen fisherman. (Written in 1952.) 


Syria 

Dr. Najib al-Arranazi. who had been Minister 
only a year, was suddenly recalled by his Govern¬ 
ment early in May and left without paying farewell 
calls. There is no news yet of a successor. 

United States 

Mr. George McGhee, who had been Ambassador 
from 15th January, 1952, left Turkey on 19th June. 
At the time of writing the name of his successor has 
not yet been announced. 

Venezuela 

M. Ramon Hemandez-Ron. Minister. (6th 
November. 1952.) 

M. Hemandez-Ron visited Ankara only to present 
his credentials. He told me that he lived in Beirut 
and that he is also accredited to Persia. He seemed 
pleasant enough. 

Yugoslavia 

M. Ljubomir Radovanovif. Ambassador. (14th 
February, 1949). 

♦A Serb in the middle 50’s, he is a highly qualified 
lawyer and a leading member of the Yugoslav Bar. 
As such before 1939 he was a leading defence counsel 
for Communists under trial in Yugoslavia. He 
edited the Communist paper Republic and was vice- 
president of the Chamber of Lawyers in Belgrade. 
He has published a number of legal books. 

This is M. Radovanovi 9 ’s first diplomatic appoint¬ 
ment, though he served as a member of the Yugo¬ 
slav Delegation to the United Nations Assembly 
in 1947 and 1948. He played an important part in 
the preliminaries to the Balkan Pact concluded this 
year between Turkey, Yugoslavia and Greece. He 
seems well disposed and both he and his wife are 
generally liked. Both speak French and German. 
(Written in 1952.) 
























